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News of Whitefly Pest, Central Europe. U.S.-Mexico Relations. 

Soviet Food Aid, and Farmer Mac 



For VS. rarmers, 1991 has been a 
stark reminder that nature ulti- 
mately has ihe upper hand in agri- 
culuirc. in June and July, farmers in the 
ComBcltcopcd with diy weather In 
the Delta, heavy spring rains delayed soy- 
bean, cotton, and rice plantings. Lack of 
moisture in Kansas early this fall means 
the winter wheat crop there is off to a 
poor start 

In California, where farmers are still 
wrestling withaS-yeardry spell, a white- 
fly infestation is wreaking havoc on mel- 
ons and winter vegetables in the Imperial 
Valley, America's winter salad bowl 
Based on industry reports, California 
farmers face losses of 85-95 percent of 
the fait melor crop, and yields 75-50 
percent bdow normal for winter crops of 
broccoli, cauliflower, and Icuuce. 

The resulting cut in supplies of winter 
vegetables will lead to higher retail 
prices for consumers through early 1992. 
On the other hand, abundant supplies of 
pork and poultry will lower retaft prices 
for those foods during the holiday season 
and continuing through early next year. 

This month's Agricultural Outlook 
wraps up a two-part scries on agriculture 
in the new economies of CtenUal and 
Eastern Europe, As free markets leplace 
central planning in the region, seven very 
unique economies are emerging. Part II 
of the series examines developments in 
the Balkan states — Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, 
Romania, and Albania, 

The political cnvLronment in these four 
countries — past and present — makes eco- 
nomic reform all the more challenging- 
Yugoslav farmers arc caught up in civil 
unrest reflecting long-standing ethnic 
and national rivalries; Albania is over- 
coming 40 years of isolation: Romanian 
farmers are aiempting to rebuild the 
country's self-sufficiency in agriculture 
after the damaging policies of the 
Ceausescu regime; and Bulgaria is forg- 
ing ahead with agricultural reforms de- 




spite slow progress in returning land to 
private ownCTship, 

Events in these countries will eventu- 
ally play a mle in shaping global agricul- 
tural markets. Closer to homc« implica- 
tions of U.S. lelations with Mexico are 
explored in a new five-part /lO series. 

At times the U,S, and Mexico appeared 
to have litUe in common besides their 
border, yet the economic interdepend- 
ence of the two countries has a long his- 
tory. Today, dissimilarities are brir^ging 
opportunities for greater integration in 
the areas of trade, the environment, and 
migration. 

This month, the first installment provides 
a general overview of current and past 
economic relations. PartsII through V 
(beginning in Manrb) take a closer look 
at agricultural relations, emphasizing 
trade, labor and investment, environmen- 
tal issues, and a pending North American 
Free Trade AgrecmenL 

Events in the Soviet Union continue to 
cloud the ouUook for global grain trade. 
USDA puts the 1991/92 Soviet grain har- 



vest at 17S million tons, down sharply 
from last season's 23S million. The 
lower production Is raising demand for 
Soviet grain imports, as well as for credit 
to make purchases. On November 20, 
President Bush announced a new U,S, 
aid and credit package for the Soviets, 

In spite of increased import demand &om 
the Soviet Union, intense competition 
continues in several global commodity 
markets — notably wheat. The V,S, has 
countered price subsidies in global mar* 
kcts with the Export Enhancement Pro- 
gram (EEP), a ^geted subsidy for U,S, 
exporters. 

In fiscal 1991, USDA awarded over 
$900 million to exporters in generic EEP 
certificates redeemable for government- 
held commodities. However, with cur- 
rent government inventories at low 
levels, USDA announced that as of No- 
vember 7, bonuses will be awarded in 
cash rather than redeemable oertifk:ates. 

Although wheat has been the chief EEP 
commodity, accounting for over 80 per- 
cent of fiscal 1991 bonuses, vegetable oil 
exports have also been assisted by the 
EEP and by other programs. Ironically, 
although the U,S, produces nearly 40 per- 
cent of the world's soybean oih consum- 
ing on average 35 percent, the U5. 
became a net importer of vegetable oH 
in 1990, AO unices this anomaly to devel- 
opments in fon^ign markets and changing 
objectives of U,S, export programs. 

Wilt Farmer Mac get off the ground? 
The Federal Agricultural Mortgage 
Corporation was authorized by Congress 
in 1987 lo expand availability of long- 
term farm real estate credit at fixed rates 
to farmers. But expectations for Farmer 
Mac's secondary loan market arc wither- 
ing, due to economic and structural fac- 
tors including weak demand for 
fixed-rate financing offered by Farmer 
Mac* Legislation is pending to make 
suuctural adjustments to the program 
and overcome some of the problems in 
launching a successful secondary market 
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Field Crops 
Overview 



World coarse grain production is exr 
pecieddown4 pereemin 1991 192, with a 
5-perceni decline in the US. Despite the 
drop in US. production, exports of com 
in 1991192 started off strong due to ex- 
ports of 88 million bushels to the USSR 
during September and October^ com- 
pared with none to that destination a 
year ago. But export inspections to other 
countries in September and October 
were down over 7 percent. 

Because of expectations for increased ex- 
ports by China and reduced imports by 
Mexico, the 1991/92 US. corn export 
forecast as cf mid- November was re- 
duced to L 58 bilUon busheis. This is 
4. 5 percent below last month's forecast 
and almost 9 percent below iast year s 
estimated exports. 

Global soybean output is projected up 
only 2 percent in J 991/92. The large ex- 
pected rebound in Brazil from last 
seasons poor crop accounts for much cf 
the increase. The US. crop should en- 
counter healthy demand, with soybean 
exports forecast 17 percent higher and 
domestic soybean meal use poised to set 
another record. 



World wheat production in 1991/92 is 
forecast down sharpiy. with the Soviet 
Union and the U.S. accounting for most 
of the drop. US. exports are forecast to 
increase, although market share wili 
decline with strong competition from 
large supplies in the EC, Canada, and 
I smaller exporters. [Fbrihc laicsi U.S. 
crop conditions and outlook, see tables 
17-19. The world outlook estimates are 
in tabic 23] 

Global Coarse Grains — 
Output^ Comum^ion Down 

Global coarse grain production in 
1991/92 is projected to drop 4 percent to 
802 million tons. Although production is 
forecast up in the EC, Eastern Europe, 
and Brazil, most other major producers 
expect dcchnes. Global production of 
each of the major coarse grains — com, 
sorghum, and barley — is forecast down. 

Planting is underway in the Southern 
Hemisphere. In Argcnlina, farmers are 
expected to increase coarse grain area in 
response to an improved economic 
climate and cxpcctadons of better prices. 
However, com production there is 
forecast down 8 percent^ ai 7.2 million 
tons, because yields are likely to ncircat 
from last year's record^ Sorghum produc 
tion is also expected to drop slighQy for 
similar reasons. 

The recent elimination of export taxes, 
and the govcmmcnl^s steps to privatize 
tiansponauon and port facilities, should 
improve Argentina's competitiveness. 
Despite the prospective drop in produc- 
tion, Argentina h expected to increase 
com exports by 14 percent to 4.2 million 
and sorghum by 23 percent to 1 .6 mil- 
lion, because of large carryin stocks. 

With produclion up in several key trad- 
ing counirics, global import demand is 
forecast down. Larger output is reducing 
imponcrs' demand in the EC, Eastern 
Europe, and Mexico. World imports are 
projected at 83^ million tons, off 2 per- 
cent In addition, high produclion in 
China, a major exporter, and the ex- 
pected increase in Argentine exports, arc 
raising export competition. 



At 46.9 million tons, U.S. exports and 
market share are also projected to drop 
somewhat from last year. But despite the 
slight decline, the U.S. retains more than 
half the market, at 56 percent. 

VS. Corn Exports 
Decline 

U.S. feed grain production in 1991/92 is 
forecast at 218.S million metric Ions, up 
marginally from last month's projection, 
but down over 5 percent from 1990/91 , 
Much of this year's production decline 
can be traced to dry weather in the East- 
em Com Belt in June and early July, 
which reduced com yields. 

The forecast decline in 1991/92 com out- 
turn contrasts with the situation for sor- 
ghum and barley. November's com 
production forecast — at just under 7.5 bil- 
lion bushels^s down 6 percent from 
last year, while sorghum is up I percent 
from 1990/9rs estimated crop, and bar- 
ley is up almost 10 percent. 

Han^csi of domestic feed grains 
proceeded well ahead of schedule this 
fall. As of November 10, com harvest in 
the 17 major producing states wa^i 96 per- 
cent complete, 8 percentage points ahead 
of the 5-year average. Sorghum harvest 
was 95 pen:ent complete, also about 8 
points ahead of the 5-ycar average. This 
is the final date for feed grain crop 
progress reports this season. 

Domestic feed grain use for 1991/92 will 
be supported by larger inventories of live- 
stock in coming months and into 1992. 
The feed and residual component of feed 
grain use for 1991/92 is projected at 140 
million mcuic tons, up marginally from 
last year, while wheat feeding is down 
and a rec<»-d hay harvest is expected. 

Exports of U.S. com in 1991/92 started 
off strong due to exports of 88 million 
bushels to the USSR during September 
and October, compared with none to that 
destination a year ago. But export in- 
spections to other counu-ies were down 
over 7 percent during September and Oc- 
tober compared with a year earl ier. 

Because of expectations for increased ex- 
ports by China and reduced imports by 
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Mexico, ihc 1991/92 U.S. com expon 
forecast as of mid-November was 
reduced to 1.58 billion bushels- This is 
over 4.5 percent below last month's 
forecast and about 9 percent below last 
year. 

The weaker outlook for com exports 
leads to a higher 1991^ cairyout than 
forecast last month. However, com end- 
ing stocks tn 1991/92, forccast at 1.28 bil- 
lion bushels, are still at their lowest since 
1983/84. Fann prices are forecast in the 
rangeof $2.15 to $2-55 per bushel. 

BraziVs Soybean Crop 
Boosts Global Output 

Global soybean output is projected up 
only 2 percent in 1991/92. The large 
rebound expected in Brazil from last 
season's poor crop accounts fw much of 
the increase. Planting reports from 
Brazil suggest sufficient area to reach 
production of 17.5 million tons projected 
for 1991/92. 

Although production in Argentina, the 
other maj<»- foreign producer, is 
projected to drop fractionally, new crop 
planting progress supports earlier expec- 
tations and estimated output remains at 
10.75 million tons for 1991/92. How- 
ever, the recent elimination of govem- 
nment price controls on grains and meats 
and elimination of statistical export taxes 
for all agricultiiral commodities may af- 
fect late plantings, with slight changes in 
the relative mix of crops. 

Elimination of Argentina's statistical ex- 
port taxes would normally encourage ex- 
ports, but the smaller crop anticipated in 
1991^. along with reduced October- 
March inventories, is projected to shrink 
October-September soybean exports to 
3.3 million ions from last year's 4.4 mil- 
lion. Global soybean exports, however, 
will rise, because LJ.S. exports arc an- 
ticipated to advance sharply from 15.2 to 
17.7 million tons, and a dight increase is 
expected for Biazil. 

Projected world exports of soybean meal, 
on the other hand, are vinually un- 
changed. Although U.S.soymeal ex- 
ports are expected to rise 15.3 percent 
above the previous year, soymeal exports 



Soviet Aid & Credit Guarantees 
Announced November 20 




On November 20, President Bush an- 
nounced that an addilionol $L25 bil- 
lion in credit guarantees will be made 
available for the Soviet Union under 
the Commodity Credit Corporation's 
GSM- 102 export cfcdit program. 

As In September and October, the 
guarantees will cover ail principaU as 
well as interest up to the prevailing 
52-wcek Treasury bill rate. Of the 
total $1.25 billiom $500 million is 
available immediately, to be allo- 
cated for feed grains, wheat , and 
soybeans and soymcaL Additional 
amounts of $250 million each will be- 
come available on the first of 
February. March, and April 1992. 

The commodities purchased under the 
program will help provide a steady 
flow of food to the Soviet Union 
during this winter, and alleviate con* 
cems arising from the much lower 
grain procurements. Based on harvest 
progress reports, USDA puts the 
Soviet grain crop estimate at 175 mil- 
lion tons, bunker v^'Cight^ a sharp 26 
percent below last season's 235 mil- 
lion. (Bunker weight includes excess 
moisture, while clean weight does 
not.) 



from both Brazil and Argentina will drop 
slightly. 

Healthy Demand for 
VS. Soybeans & Products 

As of November 17, the U.S. soybean 
harvest was virtually finished. Harvest 
in the 19 major producing states was 95 
percent complete, 3 percentage points 
ahead of the 5-year average for that 
date. Due to favorable fall weather, the 
November production estimate— at 1.96 
billion bushels — is 1.4 percent above 
October's forecast, and represents about 
a 2-pcrcent increase over last year's 
production. If realized, November's 
production forecast will be the fifth- 
highest on record. 



fl 



More importantly, by the end of Oc- 
tober, Soviet government procure- 
ments for urban and nonagricultural 
areas hod reached only 39.1 ntUlion 
tons, 57 percent of last season's total. 
Very little procurement activity has 
occurred since that lime, and the 
lower procurements have raised 
demand for Soviet grain imports. 
However^ because of this year's finan- 
clal. economic, and political crises. 
Soviet imports appeared unlikely 
without ftnancial assistance from 
Western countries and other forms of j 
import arrangements. ■■ 

The President also announced that 
$165 million in humanitarian food aid i 
and some additional technical assis- 
tance would be provided to the Soviet 
Union. The technical assistance 
activities arc designed to improve 
Soviet food production and distribu* 
tion. and include plans for a 
demonstration farm operated by an 
American farm family. The food aid 
is targeted to vulnerable groups in the 
regions of Armenia and the Urals in 
the Russian republic — two areas ex- 
pected to be hard hit by shortages in 
food supplies this winter 




November'^ upward revision in produc- 
tion over October's forecast is entirely 
due to better- ihan-cxpcctcd yields. 
Yields are now pegged at 33-5 bushels 
per acre, half a bushel above the forecast 
on October 1 , but half a bushel below 
1990/91. Record pod counts arc being 
reported in some areas in the upper 
MidwesL 

The larger- than -expected U.S. soybean 
crop should encounter healthy demand. 
Exports in 1991/92 arc forecast at 650 
million bushels. 17 percent above last 
year. The rise comes mainly at the ex- 
pense of Brazil, where a drought-stricken 
1990/91 crop makes soybean imports by 
that country necessary. U.S. domestic 
crush is forecast at 1 2 billion bushels, 
with domestic soybean meal use poised 
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to set anoihcr record in 1991/92. ai 23.3 
million tons. 

The stronger outlook for soybean use is 
expected to lower 1991^carryout 
stocks to 315 million bushels, slightly 
below last year'$ level. Season*average 
prices for soybeans are forecast in the 
range of SS to 56 a bushel, close to 
1990/9 1 's average of $5.75 a bushel. 

World Wheat Output 
Lower, Competition Sharp 

World wheat production in 1991/92 is 
forecast down sharply from the high 
levels of 1990^ I , but remains the 
second- largest histor ically. Forecast 
production declines in the Soviet Union 
and the U.S. account for most of the 
drop, but production in Australia and Ar- 
gentina are also projected down 34 and 
14 percent While Canada and the EC 
produced record crops and their stocks 
are projected to build, Slocks in the rest 
of the world are forecast down, tighten- 
ing supplies and contributing to the ex- 
pected rise in prices. 

World trade is forecast at 104 million 
tons, 12 percent above 199(V91. Export 
prices (HRW No. 2, f.o.b gulO rose 25 
percent between July and November, 
fueled by increased imports by the Soviet 
Union, China, and others. 

U.S. exports are projected at 30.5 million 
tons, up 8 percent from 1990/91. But 
U.S. market share is forecast to drop with 
sharp competition from the EC, Canada, 
and several smaller exporting countries. 

Lack of Moisture 
Hurts Winter Wheat 

Although 6 months remain in the 
1991/92 US. wheat marketing year, the 
1992/93 winter wheat crop has been 
receiving much of the aitcnijon. As of 
November 3, 9 1 percent of this crop had 
been seeded, compared with a 5-year 
average of 90 pcrccnL However, dryness 
delayed germination and caused uneven 
emergence. Asof November 17,83 per- 
cent of the crop had emerged, 6 percent- 
age points behind the 5-year average. 



During September and October* parts 
of Kansas — which produced over onc- 
fotuth of the U.S. winter wheat crop in 
1 99 1/92 — recorded no measurable 
precipitation for over 40 days. Sig- 
nificant moisture began arriving on 
October 27, but largely as snow, accom- 
panied by bitter cold. 

Although temperatures have moderated, 
crop conditions as of November 17 were 
much worse than normal and indicate 
that the crop is pooriy established in 
many areas. On that date* 49 percent of 
the Kansas crop was rated poor or very 
poor. Overall. 17pcrccntof the wintCT 
wheat crop nationally fell in the poor or 
very poor range, while only 4 percent 
was rated excellent. 

Since wheat in the Southern Plains is 
often grazed in the fall if emergence is 
gocxl, Iheimmediaieeffectof these con- 
ditions is to curtail grazing. In addition, 
a weak crop is more susceptible to ad- 
verse conditions. 

The current 199l^crop, which was har- 
vested this past spring and summer, is es- 
timated at 1 .98 billion bushels, down 28 
percent from last year. With total use 
down only 3 percent, ending stocks in 



1 99 1/92 are forecast at 5 14 million 
bushels, the lowest since 1974/75. 

As a Insult, the potential size of the 
1992/93 crop, as well as export 
prospects, will have an important effect 
on prices for the remainder of 199 1^. 
Price projections for 199 1/92 are current- 
ly in the range of $2.75-$2.95, well 
above 1990/9rs $2.61. 

Global Rice Trade 
Forecast Up 

World rice producuon is projected down 
3 p^cent, with China and India account- 
ing for most of the decline. Adverse 
weather in Southeast Asia* notably a 
serious drought in IndofKsia, has af- 
fected output. The Indonesian govern- 
ment is expected to impon 450,000 tons 
ofrice in calendar 1992, the most since 
1983, to maintain stocks and to curb 
domestic price increases. 

World trade in calendar 1992 is forecast 
at 12.9 million tons, up 4 percent from 
1991. Larger imports are expected in 
Iran and Iraq as well as in Indonesia. 
Despite larger exports forecast for 
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Thajland, and prospects of relatively low 
competitor export prices^ U.S, exports 
arc projected at 2,3 million lons^ up 5 per- 
cent from 199L Market share is also ex- 
pected to rise slightly. 

U,S. rice production in 199lWis 
forecast up nearly 3 percent from a year 
earlier to 1 S9 million cwt, due to pro- 
jected increases in harvested acreage and 
yields, Outputof long grain rice is 
forecast up 5 percent, while combined 
medium and short grain output is ex- 
pected to fall 2 percent. 

Virtually the entire California crop was 
harvested during October, under excel- 
lent weather conditions, while Texas and 
southern Louisiana producers were har- 
vesting second crops (raloons). Second- 
crop yields have been higherihan normal. 
Record-high yields arc forecast for 
Caiifomia and Louisiana. 

Domestic use of rice continues to grow* 
and is projected to Increase 3 percent in 
199iy91 Food use for 1991/92 is 
forecast up 5 percent. Brewers' use, at 
about 18 percent of total domestic use, is 
also projected up slightly. This increase 
In domestic use is expected to offset a 
drop in mariceting year exports, leading 
to a marginal increase in total lice disap- 
pearance. 

Ending stocks, forecast at 26 million cwt, 
are up 5 percent from a year ago, largely 
due to the forecast output gain. How* 
ever, rice slocks still remain tight relative 
to use. This would be the fourth consecu- 
tive year that the stocks*lo-use ratio is 
below 17 percent, 

Tlie relatively tight U.S, stocks-to-tise 
ratio and strong domestic demand are 
bolstering US, prices. US, rice prices 
are projccled to range between $6.75 and 
$7.75 per cwi in 1991/92, compared with 
S6.60-$6,80forl990/9L 



World Cotton 
Production at Record 

World cotton producdon in 1991/92 is 
forecast at 9 1,6 million bales. 5 percent 
above last season and a record outturn. 
The larger prospective crop this season 
reflects a 3-percent increase in world cot- 
ton area and favorable harvest conditions 
among most Northern Hemisphere 
producers. Among the leading foreign 
cotton producing countries, outturn in 
1991/92 is projected up L3 million bales 
in China, nearly 900,000 in India, and 
about 300,000 in Pakistan. However, 
Soviet production is expected to fall by 
1 million bales. 

Consumption is forecast at a record 88 
million bales, up 2 million from 1990/91, 
while trade is projected slightly larger, 
up a half million to 23.9 million bales. 
Even with anticipated gains in consump- 
tion and trade, yearend world stocks are 
expected to rise nearly 13 percent from 
the low levels of the last two seasons be- 
cause of higher production. 

Reflecting expectations for a much larger 
world crop and increasing stocks, workl 
cotton prices have declined steadily so 
far this season. As measured by the 
A-indcx on the Northern Europe market, 
world prices averaged 67,8 cents per 
pound in October, compared with 8 1 .6 
cents for the same month last year, 

US. Cotton Mill Use 
Largest Since 1966/67 

U.S. cotton production is forecast at 18.2 
million bales in 1991/92, 17.5 percent- 
above a year earlier and the largest crop 
since 1937. This estimate is up mod- 
erately from October's forecast due to 
ideal weather in the Delta and Southeast. 

Harvested area is projected at nearly 135 
million acres, the largest since 1981, 
primarily due to the low 5-percent ARP. 
Yield per harvested acre is estimated at 
649 pounds, 19 pounds above last 
month's forecast and 15 pojinds above 
last year*s yield. 



Beneficial weather in October resulted in 
rapid crop development in many areas. 
AsofNovcmber 17,46 percent of the 
Texas crop was harvested, 4 percentage 
points above the 5-year average. Over- 
all, 71 percent of the crop was harvested, 
3 percentage points above the average. 

Domestic couon mill use is expected to 
reach 9.1 million bales in 199lW,thc 
largest since 1966/57. This strong show- 
ing is primarily the result of high U,S. 
denim usage, larger exports of textiles 
made with U.S. cotton, and the replenish- 
ment of depleted textile inventories. 

U.S . cotton exports are forecast at 7,2 
million bales, down from last season be- 
cause of increased foreign competition. 
At 30 percent, the U.S, market share is 
expected to remain slightly above 
average, though smaller than 1990/91. 

U,S. cotton stocks are expected to be 
replenished by this season's large produc- 
tion. Ending stocks in 1991^ arc 
forecast to reach 4.4 million bales, sharp- 
ly above last month's forecast* and near- 
ly double the beginning slocks level. 

With production exceeding use, prices 
have declined sharply. Mid-NovembCT 
spot market prices of 55 cents per pound 
were 15 cents below a year ago and the 
lowest in 2 1/2 years. IJoyllarwod 
(202) 219^40 and Carolyn Whitton 
(202) 2 19-0824 J 



For further information^ contact: 
Sara Schwartz, world food grains; 
Edward Allen, domestic wheat; Janet 
Livezcy^ domestic rice; Pete Riley, world 
feed grains; Tom Ticc and Jim Cole, 
domestic feed grains; Nancy Morgan, 
world oilseeds; Roger Hoskin, domestic 
oilseeds; Scott Sanford, world couon; 
Bob Skinner and Les Meyer, domestic 
cotton. World informadon (202) 219- 
0820; domestic (202)219-0840- CE 
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The turkey industry enters the fourth 
quarter not only with record supplies, 
but also facing large supplies of compet- 
ing meats. Consumers should see some 
attractive retail turkey specials for the 
holidays as retailers try to move the 
record supplies. 

Indicaiions are strong that retail prices 
for many pork products, especially hams, 
will also be priced attractively this holi- 
day season. Retail prices for hams in 
October were 12 percent tower than a 
year ago. 

Recent performance in the cattle feeding 
industry has been shaped by two factors. 
High feeder and stacker cattle prices 
have left little incentive for feediots to 
place lightweight caitie, and changing 
feeding practices have allowed cattle 
feeders to market cattle at heavier 
vifeighis without price discounts. [For the 
laiesi estimates on the livestock, dairy, 
and poultry markcls, sec tables 10-16.] 

Turkey Stocks at Record, 
Prices Down 

As the turkey industry enters the fourth 
quarter, auempts to reduce record stocks 
mean consumers should see atiracttve 
retail turkey specials for the yearend 
holidays. 

If turkey producers are unable to reduce 
the large stocks in the fouith quarter, the 
outlook for favorable growth and returns 
in 1992 will dim. Lower fourth-quarter 
prices art expected to push returns below 
breakeven. Continuing lower turkey 
prices and steady feed costs expected in 
1992 will also lower expectations for im- 
proved reumis next year. Currently, the 
outlook is for 1 992 lo be another modest 
production-growth year — 2 lo 3 percent. 

Turkey production in the third quarter 
was about 2 percent above a year earlier. 



and is estimated to be little changed in 
the fotxrth quarter following generally 
weak prices and record stock levels. 
Production for the year overall is ex- 
pected to rise 2-3 percent, an unusually 
small increase for the turkey industry. 

Turkey stocks continued to rise in the 
third quarter from already record levels, 
to 655 million poiAnds on October 1 , 
about 5 percent above last year. 
Wholesale turkey prices fell in early Oc- 
tober, and Eastern region hens are es- 
timated ai 57-59 cents per pound for the 
fourth quarter, compared with 68.6 cents 
last year. This will be the lowest fourth- 
quarter average since 198rs 55 cents. 
For 1991 Overall, Eastern region hen 
prices are expected to average around 60 
^c^ts, ihe lowest since 1987. 

Despite increases in the first half of 
1991 , per c^ita consumption was flat in 
the ihird quarter compared with a year 
earlier. Lowcar relative prices of compet- 
ing meats have likely slowed growth in 
turkey consumption. Price declines may 
help stem the slowdown in consumption 
and the buildup of record stocks. 



Broiler Exports 
A Record in 1991 

Prospects have become brighter for U-S- 
broiler exports, at least in the near term. 
Although the growth in exports this year 
will not be as strong as in 1990, exports 
are expected to increase about 1 percent 
from a year earlier, reaching a new 
record at approximately 1.15 billion 
pounds. 

Broiler pmducers are placing gieato' em- 
phasis on export markets, especially as 
domestic broiler production continues to 
expand and red meat supplies abound. 
Boosted by a recent sale to the USSR, 
fourth-quarter exports are likely to reacH 
about the same level as last year, around 
300 milUon pounds. Broiler exports 
through August were up 18 percent Erom 
a year earlier, excluding purchases made 
by the USSR. Japan and Hong Kong are 
1991 's largest buyers, accounting for 
about 22 and 19 percent of total exports 
through August. 

Sales to Mexico, the Middle East, and to 
some smaller markets also continue 
stronger. Mexico's purchases through 
August increased about 56 pttcent from 
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a year ago, due to population growth and 
increased incomes. Entry of agricultural 
commodities into Mexico has become 
less restricted, and U.S. dark broils meat 
parts n!main competitively priced. 

Sales to the Middle East are mainly 
whole birds under ihc Export Enhance- 
ment Program (EEPX although some 
shtpnients of broiler parts not under EEP 
arc also included. EEP sales are ex- 
pected to represent about 4-5 percent of 
broiler exports in 1991. 

Sales to Ihc Soviets through most of 
1991 are bdow last year, reflecting their 
strong dependency on export ciedit guar- 
antees. U.S. broiler sales to the USSR 
have been and will continue to be nearly 
all low-priced leg quarters. Export credit 
guarantees of $15 million in early Octo- 
ber, allocated for poultry, should lead to 
.a fall shipmcntof about 40 million 
pounds of broiler meal to the USSR. In 
the absence of any further substantial pur- 
chases during the fourth quarter, U.S. ex- 
ports to the USSR will likely reach about 
165 million pounds in 1991, slightly over 
half the Soviets' purchases last year. 

Broiler exports for next year will likely 
be another record, with much of the con- 
tinuing demand from uaditional markets 
such as Hong Kong, Japan, and Mexico. 
The USSR market will probably remain 
the most uncertain, and its import deci- 
sions could generate large fluctuations in 
U.S. exports. 

Broiler supplies remain abundant in 
fourth-quarter 199 1 , but aie increasing at 
a slower rate than la^t year. Chick place- 
ments in August through October indi- 
cate that fourth-quarter production will 
be up about 4 percent from a year ago, 
compared with the 8-percent growth last 
year. 

Annual production is expected to in- 
crease over 6 percent from a year ago to 
about 19.8 billion pounds, sUghtly bek>w 
the 7-percent growth last year. The slow- 
down in growth reflects producer adjust- 
ments to lower prices and net returns 
through most of 1991. Fourth-quarter 
net returns are expected lo average 1-2 
cents below last year. 



Wholesale broiler prices have been 
helped by slower production growth and 
strong exports. October broiler prices 
moved nearly 3 cents a pound above a 
year ago for the first time in 8 months, 
averaging nearly 52 cents. However, 
broiler prices this fall are under new pres- 
sure from ample s implies of competing 
meats, particularly during ihc holidays, 
when pork and turkey are in the spotlight 
and both are priced lower than a year ago. 

Fourth -quarter brotlcr prices will likely 
decline seasonally from S4 cents a pound 
during the third quarter to the high 40*s, 
liiile changed from a year earlier Retail 
prices for whole broilers this fall re- 
mained in the mid- to high 80's. 1-2 
cents below a year ago. 

Generally lower broiler prices and lower 
net returns this year will likely continue 
the slowdown in production growth (or 
1992. Ptoduction is expected U> increase 
around 4 percent, about 2 percentage 
points below this year's advance. In- 
creased total meat supplies and contin- 
ued lower red meat prices will likely 
keep the pressure on broiler prices during 
1992. For the year, wholesale broiler 
prices will likely average 46-52 cents a 
pound, and retail prices for whole broil- 
ers 87-89 cents, slightly lower than this 
year. 

Profitabiiity in 1992 will be hurt by 
lower broiler prices and feed costs that 
are about steady with 1991. Net returns 
in 1992 will likely decline 2-3 cents a 
pound from 1991, Average net returns 
during the first quarter will Ukely be off 
a few cents from first-quarter 1991, 
given a 4-5-perccnt decline in broiler 
prices. 

Egg Output Up Slightly, 
Prices Lower 

Second-half 1991 egg production will be 
slightly above 1990, reflecting a table- 
egg flock that has been lar;ger than a year 
ago every month since June. The rate of 
expansion is slowing, however, as pro- 
ducers become more cautious due to 
lower, but still positive, net returns. 



Table-egg production increased 1 percent 
during the third quarter, but lower net re- 
turns should keep fourth-quarter produc- 
tion only fractionally above year-eariier 
levels. Total egg production for the year 
will likely increase about 1 percent to 5.7 
billion do7.en, reflecting about a 4-pcr- 
cent growth in hatching-egg production. 

Slightly increased egg supplies during 
the third quarter pushed egg prices below 
a year earlier. Holiday baking will boost 
the demand for eggs this fall and help sta- 
bilize egg prices during the fourth quar- 
ter, but prices are expected to average 
1 1-12 cents below a year earlier. 

Fourth-quarter retail prices for Grade A 
large eggs are expected in the high 90's 
per dozen, compared with $1.01 last 
year. Per capita egg consumption for 
1991 is estimated at about 232 eggs, ap- 
proximately 2-3 less than last^year. 

Table^gg production for 1992 is ex- 
pected to be about unchanged to slightly 
above 1991, as produccrsadjust to lower 
prices. Average net returns lo egg pro- 
ducers are expected to be 2-3 cents 
below the estimated 11-12 cents a dozen 
for 1991. Retail egg prices are expected 
in the low 90' s, a few cents below this 
year. 

Egg exports in 1992 arc expected to be 
unchanged from this year, with EEP 
sales continuing to play an important 
role. Also, expected lower U.S. prices 
will help maintain the competitive posi- 
tion of the U.S. in foreign markets, partic- 
ularly Japan and Canada. 

Cattle Weights Heavier, 
Fed Cattle Prices High 

Since July, performance in the cattle 
feeding industry has been shaped by two 
major factors. Plentiful forage and rela- 
tively small cattl<^ numbers have resulted 
in high feeder and stocker cattle prices, 
leaving liulc incentive for fccdlots to 
place lightweight caUe. Onthcother 
hand« present feeding practices and genet- 
ics have allowed cattle feeders to market 
fed cattle at heavier weights without 
price discounts. 
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Favorable forage availaWe ftom paslures 
and ranges, hay^ and olher sources al- 
lowed more catUe to be kept on forage 
longer than in recent years. Fccdlot 
opeiaiors are unable to bid stockcr and 
feeder catUe away fiom foragcbased ra- 
tions, which usually involve lower costs 
of adding weight to cattle, 

This was cvidcnf in ihc Ociobcr 1 Canie 
on Fttd report for 13 states* showing the 
lowest number of caule placed on feed 
during the third quancr since 198 1 , at 5*4 
million head, and 15 percent below the 
same period last year. The greatest an- 
niial reduction was in the under- 500- 
pound steers and heifers on feed; these 
were 40 and 50 percent below placement 



levels a year ago, respectively. Most of 
the caule placed on feed during the sum* 
mer qtiaiter were heavier weight feeders. 

Based on the seven-state Cattle on Feed 
report of November 1, the slower place- 
ment pace continued in Ociobcr, with 
large fccd'mg losses and good forage con- 
ditions in most areas. Placements during 
October were 10 percent below a year 
ago* Lowerplacements, combined with 
a 1 -percent rise in marketings, resulted in 
a November 1 cattle-on-fced inventory 
down 9 percent from a year ago. 

Feedlot operators have an incentive to 
add extra pounds lo fed cattle before 
marketing ihem* The cost of weight gain 



in feedlois is in the low $50*s per cwt, 
and fed cattle prices arc in the upper 
$60'stok)w$70'spcrcwt. Federally in- 
spected siccr carcass weights averaged 
78 1 pounds in September, 20 pounds 
heavier than a year earlier and 58 pounds 
above the 1980-89 average* 

But even with record weights, packers 
are not significantly discounting prices to 
discourage heavyweight caitle, particular- 
lysince the proportion of cattle being 
graded as Choice is well below the nor- 
mal 70-80 pcrceni. This suggests that 
present feeding practices are not result- 
ing in overfmished fed cattle. 
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Unless the economic signals change, 
feedloi operators are noi expected to in- 
crease placements on feed sharply nor to 
market fed caUle at lighter weights. A 
decline in feeder and stocker cattle 
prices, higher fed cattle price expecta- 
tions, or lower cost of gain in feedlots 
coutd change fecdlot operator behavior — 
boosting placements or marketing lower 
weight cattle. 

Retail Choice beef prices averaged $2.80 
per pound during September, declining 
over 5 cents from a month earlier The 
fajm-ietail price spread for September 
was $1.33 per pound, off 7 cents from 
August, as retail prices declined and live 
steer prices firmed. 

Retail Choice beef prices are e^ipccted to 
stabilize in the S2.SQ-io-%2J&S range this 
fall, with fuJihcr advances cxpocurd for 
steer prices. Ample supplies of substi- 
tute meats will blunt the price rise poten- 
tial for Choice beef. 

Ample Pork Supplies 
Expected To Continue 

Likely hog slaughter increases in Decem- 
ber should put fourth -quarter production 
7 percent higher than a year ago. 
Monthly hog slaughter nonnally follows 
a seasonal trend, increasing from July 
through October, tapering off in Novem- 
ber. 



Price declines since August have been 
mainly responsible for the narrowing of 
hog producers* returns. After stabilizing 
in September, hog prices in Oaobcr re- 
sumed the slide which started with 
August's sharp price break. Since early 
August, weekly hog prices have fallen 
over $17 per cwt. Hpg prices at the sian 
of Novcmtx^r were around $38 per cwt, a 
full 30 percent tower than a year ago. 
Throughout November, hog prices have 
remained in the high $30*s per cwt, but 
occasionally dropped to the mid-$30's. 
Some price strength is expected in De- 
cember, but not to the same degree as 
past years. 

Hog price declines for producers arc 
translating into lower wholesale and re- 
tail prices. Producer prices dropped 30 
percent from a year ago, and wholesale 
and retail composite values have dropped 
16 and 7 percent In the coming months, 
margins should narrow, with wholesale 
aixl retail prices more fully matching pro- 
ducer price declines. 

As margins narrow, many pork products, 
especially hams, will be priced attrac- 
tively for consumers through the holiday 
season. Retail prices for hams in Octo- 
ber, for example, were 12 percent lower 
than a year ago. However, more moder- 
ate price declines \n other pork products 
helped offset the large price cut for hams. 
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Little Expansion 

In 1992 Milk Production 

Milk production in 1992ispEDJectedto 
remain close to this year's 149 billion 
pounds. Returns wilt not be strong 
enough to move output significanily, and 
production probably will begin the year 
without much upward momentum. 

Dairy farmers will enter 1992 with finan- 
cial conditions similar tea year earlier. 
Debt-asset ratios probably will be low, 
but income prospects willnotbeparticu* 
larly bright because only slight increases 
anecTipected in milk prices. Conse- 
qucnily, e^ipansion plans are likely to be 
conservative, even though a fairly large 
number of farms could take on some new 
debt, given their debt^asset position. 

The relatively low returns expected in 
the first half of 1992 probably will result 
in dairy farmers exiting the industry. 
However, the exit rate is not expected to 
be as large as during early 1991, when 
tow prices following 2 years of high 
prices precipitated substantial exit In ad- 
dition, slaughter cow prices will not be 
as high as a year earlier, making it less at- 
tractive for dairy fanners to sell their less 
productive stock and exit the industry. 

Growth in milk per cow is expected to be 
below trend during most of 1992* Milk- 
feed price ratios probably will not sustain 
normal increases in concentrate feeding, 
and the quality of 199 Ts forage was un- 
certain tn many areas. 



For further information, contact: 
Richard Stillman, coordinator; John 
Ginzel, cattle; Felix Spinelli, hogs; Lee 
Christensen, Agnes Pfercz, and Larry 
Wiuicki, poultry; Jim MiUer and Sara 
Short, dairy. All are at (202) 219-1285. E 
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Severe insect damage to winter fresh 
broccoii, cauliflower^ and lettuce in Cali- 
fornia and Arizona will cut supplies cf 
those crops and boost consumer prices 
during December andJanuary. 

U.S. fall potato production isforecasi up 
5 percent from a year ago. A large fall 
Crop will dampen grower prices for the 
remainder of the 1991/92 marketing 
yeart and consumer prices are also likely 
to decline through the first half of 1992. ' 

Despite higher US. apple production in 
199U consumer prices should remain 
strong during the first 8 months of 1992. 
Strong export demand and a smaller 
Crop in the West^ the major supplier of 
apples from storage^ will push retail 
prices above year-earlier levels. 

Tight supplies of flue-cured and hurley 
tobacco are boosting grower prices for 
1991 crop tobacco. (For ihe latest spe- 
cialty crop conditions, sec tables 20-22.) 

Whitefly Wreaks Havoc 
On Winter Vegetables 

A severe whitefly infestation in the Cali- 
fornia and Arizona desert agricultural 
areas, combined with unusually hot 
weather during September and October, 
will reduce winter production of broc- 
coli, cauliflower, and lettuce. Yields are 
expected 2S to SO percent below nonnal, 
and insect damage could also adversely 
affect quality. Industry sources report 
the fall melon crop 85 to 95 percent 
lower than anticipated. 

The drop in production began to affect 
prices in late November, when the desert 
areas began to supply substantial shares 
of cool-season crops. Higher prices ane 
expected at least through January, 



The last major whitefly infestation oc- 
curred in 1987/88, causing retail lettuce 
prices to aveiage $1.25 a pound in De- 
cember andJanuary — more than double 
'^normal" levels. Industry sources arc an- 
ucipating a rq)eat of the 1987 lettuce ex- 
perience in 1991/92. 

Elsewhere, adverse weather resulted in a 
decline of 22 percent this year in fall 
planted acreage of tomatoes m Rorida* 
Heavy rains washed out or delayed plant- 
ing of some of the slate's fall tomato 
acreage. 

Potato Prices Lower 
With Large Fall Crop 

A large 1991 fall potato crop has damp- 
ened growers' price expectations for the 
remainder of the 1991 A^ marketing 
year, and consumers can expect lower re- 
tail prices for fresh potatoes during the 
first half of 1992. As of mid-October, 
shipping-point prices for fresh potatoes 
m most areas were below levels of the 
same time last season. 

Because the fall crop generally makes up 
about 88 percent of annual suppUes. its 
size is a major determinant of season- 
average grower prices, which will likely 
range from S4^S5 a cwl, compared with 
the $6.08 average for the 1990 crop. 

USDA forecasts fall potato production 
up 5 percent from 1990, the result of 1 
percent moie harvested area and 4- 
percent-highcr yields. Estimated fall pro- 
duction is expected to reach a record 371 
million cwt North EJakota, which experi- 
enced drought-reduced output the last 3 
years, produced 14 million cwt more po- 
tatoes than in 1990, while Idaho and 
Washington harvesud 3 and 5 million 
Cwt more than a year earhcr Ontral 
states 3\so harvested more fall potatoes 
than in 1990L However, drought cut out- 
put in eastern states by 13 percent. 

Estimated U.S. exports of &ozen pota- 
toes will decline in calendar 1991, pri- 
marily due to lower sales to Canada. As 
Canada expanded its fry production ca- 
pacity, U.S. sales to Canada fell to a frac- 
tion of last year's volume, with few 
prospects for recovery in the near future. 



However, frozen potato exports to Pa- 
cific Rim cotintries continued to in- 
crease. Japan is the major importer of 
frozen fries, while South Korea replaced 
Canada in 1991 as the number-two desti- 
nation for U.S. frozen potato exports. 
The U.S. also ships significant quantities 
of frozen poCaloes to Hong Kong, Singa- 
pore, and Taiwan. 

Export volume of frozen french fries for 
the first 8 months of 1991 dropped 21 
percent below the same period a year ear- 
lien Frozen french fry exports in August 
weie less than half of last year's level for 
that month. 

Apple Prices Strong 
Despite Larger Crop 

Retail apple prices are expected to re- 
main relatively strong throughout the 
marketing season. Lower apple produc- 
tion in Western states will boost prices 
more than larger oops in Eastern and 
Central states will depress them. Al- 
though U.S. output is forecast up 4 
percent from 1990, Washington's produc- 
tion; which usually makes up half of U.S. 
output^ is expected to fall 4 percent, 
Oregon's 36 percent, and Idaho's 21 per- 
cent California expects 3-peroent- 
higher production. 

The smaller wcsicm apple crop should 
support prices during the last half of the 
1991/92 marketing season, when most 
marketings are western apples supplied 
from storage. Grower prices averaged 
24,9 cents a pound in October compared 
with 19.3 cents a year ago. Fresh apple 
prices during October generally were 
higher than a year earlier in all the major 
fresh shipment areas. 

Apple exports for 1990fll (lulyto June) 
jumped 8 percent from the year before. 
Increased funding from USDA's Market 
Promotion Program may have conlrilv 
uicd to strong export sales to the EC and 
Asian markets. Exports of apples to Can- 
ada, the number one destination of U.S. 
apple exports, rose 12 percent in l99(Wl. 

U.S. pear production is expected to de- 
cline 9 percoit from 1990 levels. The 
smaller crop and strong processing 
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demand have resulted in higher grower 
prices and will likely sustain prices 
throughout the marketing season. 
Grower prices in October averaged 23 
percent higher than a year earlier. 

Export demand for fresh pears has been 
strong in 199(V9l (July to Jiine),JLimping 
18 percent to 101^96 metric tons. Canada 
and Mejuco together account for over 
halfofU.S. fresh pear exports, while the 
EC and Sweden are also major importers 
ofU.S. fresh pears, 

A strong export market also seems as- 
sured for the 1991^2 season. Small 

1991 European crops are expected to 
boost imports of apples and pears from 
theU^S. Continuing libcrahzation of 
trade policies in Pacific Rim countries 
are also expected to expand U.S. sales of 
apples and pears. Strong export demand 
will tend to keep domestic retail prices 
high. 

Tobacco Grower 
Prices Rise 

With all of the 1991 flue-cured crop sold, 
growers' prices exceeded 1990 prices by 
about S cents a pound. Higher price sup- 
ports and relatively tight supplies ac- 
counted for the increased grower prices. 
Flue-cured prodxtion dropped 8 percent 
from 1990. and carryover stocks stand 7 
percent betow a year earlier. In addition, 
excessive rain reduced quality in some 
areas, and given tight supplies, the 
stabilization cooperative took more 
tobacco under loan than some growers 
anticipted. 

Although burtey auction sales did not 
begin until November 25, jB^iccs are ex- 
pected to average higher than last 
season's Sl.75 a pound. Tightburley 
tobacco supplies are boosting burley 
prices, Burley production rose 10 per- 
cent from 1990, but carryover stocks are 
10 percent smaller than a year earlien 

The national marketing quota for the 

1992 flue-cufcd crop wiU be announced 
by December 15, 1991, and quotas for 
burley will be announced by February 1 , 
1992. Each quota is the sum of: (1) 
domestic dgaretie manufacturers' stated 
purchase intentions during the 1992/93 



marketing year, (2) average exports for 
the 3 most recent marketing years; and 
(3) an adjustment to maintain loan stocks 
at 15 percent of the tkasic quoia, or ai 
least 100 million pounds for flue-cured 
(50 million for burley). 

Individual farm quotas and allotments 
also reflect undermarketings (unused 
quota) and overmarkaings of the current 
crop. The size of 1992 quotas hinges 
largely on cigareue manufacturers' 
expectations about future domestic and 
foreign demand forU^S.-prnduced 
cigarettes. 

Price supports are expected higher for 
1992 flue -cured and burley tobacco 
crops l>ecau5e of the higher prices and 
costs for the 1991 crops. Flue-cured and 
burley price supports are based on a com- 
bination of a 5-year moving average of 
market prices, and changes in a cost-of- 
production index. F6r other tobacco 
types, support is based on changes in the 
parity index. [Glenn Zepp (202) 2J9- 
0883} 



For further informaHon^ contact: 
Boyd Buxton, fruit; Gary Lucier, 
vegeiabtes; Peter Buzzanell, sweeteners; 
Vemcr Grise, tobacco; Doyle Johnson, 
tree nuts and greenhouse/nursery; 
David Harvey, aquaculture; Lcwrcne 
Glaser, industrial crops. All arc at (202) 
219-0883. ag 
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Anomalies 
in the U.S. 
Vegetable Oil 
Market 



The U.S. produces nearly 40 per- 
ccni and consumes on average 35 
percent of the world's soybean 
oil. Yd dcspiic the abiliiy to produce 
sufficicnloil for domestic consumpuon, 
the U.S. became a net importer of 
vegetable oils in 1990, and actually 
began importing small amounts of 
soybean oil in ihemid-1980's. 

Developments in recent years in iheU.S. 
vegetable oil market— panicularly in 
soybean oil — can be explained partly by 
the changing objectives of U.S. export 
programs, as well as developments in 
foreign markets. The U.S. government 
has provided assistance for exports of 
vegetable oils, mainly soybean oil, since 
the early I950's. 

A History ofVeg-Oil 
Export Assistance 

Ai varying times, US- export programs 
have reflected humanitarian^ diplomatic, 
and financial goals, with a key objective 
being the development of foreign 
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markets for U.S. agncultural products. 
F(»- example, in 1954Jt was the "Food 
for Peace" program, now known as 
P.L.480, thai ushered in an era of U.S. 
government support for eicports. 

Prior to 1955, soybean oil exports were 
small — soybeans did not lake hold as a 
major U.S. crop until well after World 
War n. The Pi.480 program helped 
boosi US. soybean oil exports from just 
50 million pounds in 1954 to over 550 
million pounds a year later By 1965, 
soybean oil exports under P.L.480 had 
risen to U5 billion pounds. 

During ihe 1950'sand 1960's, large 
stocks of most agricultural commodities 
accumulated in government storage. For 
soybeans, however, strong growth in 
domestic and foreign demand during 
those decades kept soybean stocks low 
and stimulated production. Exports of 
soybeans and soymeal went mostly to 
Western Europe, with hs rapidly expand- 
ing postwar economics. Sales were on a 
cash basis, and government involvement 
in those sales was minimal. 

But the vegetable oil market did na 
benefit from the same strong market con- 
ditions as soybeans and soybean meal. 
While global demand for vegetable oils 
did rise during this time, supplies often 
outstripped demand, generating surpluses, 

U.S, concessionary programs boosted 
sales to countries in the developing 
world that would not otherwise have the 
means to purchase oil Under conces- 
sionary programs, USDA provided direct 
credits at close to commercial rates for 
sales of vegetable oil and other agricul- 
tural commodities from 1956 through 
1980. In these years, USDA's Com- 
modity Credit Corporation (CCQ as- 
sisted exports of about 2.4 billion pounds 
of vegetable oil. 

Export Assistance 
Recedes in the Seventies... 

The 1970's was a decade of growth in 
US. agricultural exports. While PX.480 
and credit programs still played a role in 
export sales to developing counuSes, the 
decade was marked by less government 
involvement in agricultural exports in 



general, and vegetable oil in particular. 
By 1979, a year when exports of US. 
vegetable oils reached a record 3.75 
billion pounds, government assistance of 
all kinds covered only abotu 25 percent 
of the total. 

A number of factors ccmtnbuted to the 
growth of U.S. agriculttiral exports in the 
1970*s. Oneof the most prominent was 
U.S. abandonment of the fixed exchange 
rate, which enabled U.S. fanners to be- 
come price-competitive in world 
markets. Rising incomes in many 
countries also boosted demand for food 
and helped stimulate U.S. commercial 
agricultural exports. 

By the early 1980' s, increasing export 
demand for vegetable oil began to stimu- 
late oilseed producticxi in other parts of 
the world. Many countries adopted 
policics^ that encouraged the shift of land 
and other resources into vegetable oil 
production. Output cxparxled in South 
America, the European Community 
(EC), China, and India. Malaysia and In- 
donesia also became major vegetable oil 
producers in the 1980*s. 

EC vegetable oil production in particular 
expanded substantially. Between 1980 



and 1990, EC oilseed production ex- 
panded from 32 millicxi metric tons to 
over 13 million tons. Mtichofthe 
growth was the result of government 
policies that encouraged production — 
some intended to offset burgeoning EC 
grain production. EC support prices for 
oilseeds were substantially above worid 
prices throughout the 1980's, particularly 
after 1984 when world prices declined 
sharply. 

...Re-Emerging in the 
Late Eighties 

In an environment of rising foreign 
production, in some coses subsidized, 
U.S. export programs again began to 
play a prominent role in U.S. soybean oil 
expons. AsU*S. exports declined in the 
1980's, the share of government-assisted 
sales climbed. In 1985, the Expon 
Enhancement Program (EEP) was 
authorized to improve the competitive- 
ness of U.S. agricultural expons and to 
counter subsidized foreign exports. 

With the EEP in place, government- 
assisted vegetable oil exports rose to 65 
percent of total vegetable oil exports 
in 1986/87. StUl,aS. vegetable oil^ 



Government Plays Larger tole in U.S. Vegetable Oil^Exports 



Bitlion Ibs^ 
4 



Total vegetable oil exports 




1979 



Fiscal Year 



pcy/ernment-assisted exports include RL.480. GSM. and EEP. 



December 1991 
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e;(ports — although benefiting from more 
govemmeni assistance — continued to 
sag, while world ve^tablc oil trade ex- 
panded. 

Then, from 1987 to 1989, U.S. vegetable 
oil e;cpons again began to climb, with ihe 
proporiion receiving government aid 
reaching nearly 66 percent by 1987/88. 
In that year, vegetable oil exports were 
the highest since 1981/81 For 1991/92, 
soybean oil exports are forecast at 1 bil- 
lion potinds, but government assistance 
will be necessary to reach forecast ex- 
ports. 

U.S. Consumers 
Buy Canola 

While U.S. vegetable oil exports in- 
creased with the help of EEP and other 
goveminent assistimcc, the U.S. man- 
aged to become a net importer of 
vegetable oil in 1990. The U.S. tradition - 
ally has trnporred significant quantities 
of some foreign vegetable oils, such as 
palm kernel, coconut, and otiveoQ. The 
imports are generally oils that the U.S . 
either does not produce or produces only 
in small quantities. Bui recently, the 
U.S. has imported small quantities of 
soybean ofl, and growth in Canadian 
rapesccdoil imports (canola) — a direct 
substitute for soybean oil — has increased 
substantially. 

These patterns of imports and consump- 
tion are partly related to the charac- 
teristics of the U.S. soybean and 
vegetable oil market, and partly to the ef- 
fects of export assistance. Although the 
U.S. is a large soybean producer, its total 
vegetable oil exports, including soybean 
oil, lepniisent a small share of world 
trade. Between 1987 and 1990, U.S. 
vegetable oil exports made up only about 
6 percent of world trade in vegetable oils. 

To the extent that government assistance 
boosts the volume of U.S. vegetable oil 
e;cpons, this may have a greater impact 
in raising domestic oil prices relative to 
world prices. However, even with 
government assistance, the volume of 
U.S. vegetable oil exports is probabjy not 
large enough to be a significant influence 
on the world price of vegetable oils. 



The U.S. soybean oil base price, known 
as the Decatur price, was lower than the 
European Rotterdam price before 198S. 
After 1985, however> Decatur soybean 
on prices have l)ecn consistendy higher 
than Rotterdam prices, with the excep- 
Qon of the most recent few months. 

As a result, domesuc consumers have 
begun to substitute low-priced imported 
oils for relatively higher priced domestic 
soybean oil. The U.S. docs have a 22.5- 
percent ad valorem tariff on foreign 
soybean oil imports, and somewhat 
lower tariffs on other vegetable oils. But 
canola — Canada's edible rapcsecd oil — 
enjoys one of the lowest tariffs of any 
vegetable oil. 

Prior to 1985, canola could not be con* 
sumed as a food item tn the U.S. The 
Food and Drug Administration finally 
granted GRASS status (Generally Recog- 
nized as Safe Substance) to canola in 
January 1985. The recent U.S.-Canada 
Free Trade Agreement lowered canola's 
tariff to 3 percent, and in January 1992 
the tariff will be removed entirely. 

U.S. imports of canola from Canada have 
increased sharply over the last few years. 
While canola *s low saturated fat content 
likely encouraged growth in domestic 
consumption, price competidveness with 
U.S. soybean oil has probably also 
helped boost canola consumption's share 
ofiheU.S.market- 



Who Benefits from U.S. 
Export Assistance? 

Several groups arc affected by export as- 
sistance for vegetable oil — U.S. farmers, 
processors On the case of soybeans), U.S. 
consumers, foreign consumers, and 
foreign vegetable oil exporters. Al- 
though an exact measure of benefits to 
varlotis groups depends on a thorough 
econom ic analysis, some of the factors 
that determine benefits for affected 
groups arc raised here. 

If export assistance for vegetable oil 
stimulates or maintains oilseed produc- 
tion, or results in higher farm prices for 
oilseeds. U.S. farmers would benefit 
from the stronger demand or prices. In 
the case of soybeans> processors may 
benefit if export assistance for vegetable 
oils means nwre soybeans arc crushed. 

The benefits to U.S. consumers depend 
on the availability of soybean oil or other 
vegetable oDs, as well as relative prices 
when export assistance effectively shifts 
the sale of oil to export markets. If 
domestic production is diverted to export 
markets, and domestic soybean oil prices 
rise, U.S. consumers can escape higher 
prices if cheaper substitutes arc available 
for consumption. {Roger Hoskin (202) 
219^0840 ofid Karen Ackerrmn (202) 
219-0821 J as 




Wanted: Photos- Foreign locales. 

To Illustrate articles on foreign ogricutture arxj 
trade. Black & white prints. Will credit photo- 
grapher for use in >^0. Mail to: Manoglng Editor. 
Agricutturo/ Outlook. 1 301 New York Avenue. NW, 
Room 228. Washington, DC 20CX35-4789. 
(Prints become property of AO.) 
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The EEP: 
An Update 



The U.S. continues Lo counter price 
subsidies in global markets with 
the Export Enhancement Program 
(EEP), a targeted export subsidy. In fis- 
cal 1991, USDA awarded $916.6 miUlon 
in generic commodity certificates to ex- 
porters — for sales of barley mail, barley, 
frozen poulliy, rice, table eggs, vegetable 
oils, wheat, and wheat flour. Under the 
EEP, U.S. exporters arrange sales with 
importers in targeted markets and ihen 
bid for bonuses awarded l^ USDA. 

Relatively large supplies and increased 
competition caused world grain prices to 
fall in much of fiscal 1991. In response, 
the Lota) EEP bonuses awarded rose to al- 
most ihrec times the fiscal 1989 and 
1990 levels. However, the fiscal 1991 
EEP bonus value was stdl below ihc 
more ihan $ 1 billion awarded to ex- 
porters in 1988. 

Most EEP Bonuses 
Are for Wheat 

Wheat is ihe chief EEP commodity, ac- 
counting for 84 percent of total bonuses 
in fiscaJ 1991. EEP shipments represent 



a substantial share of U.S. wheat ex- 
ports — an estimated 60 percent in fiscal 
1991. 

Major changes in world wheat supply 
and demand in 1990/91 contributed to 
higher EEP bonusesin fiscal 1991. U.S. 
wheat production in 199(V9 1 was up 
sharply from ihe drought-reduced crops 
in 1988/89 and 1989/90, to 74.5 miUion 
tons. Oiher wheat exporters' and major 
importers' production and stocks also 
climbed in 1990/91 lo record and near- 
record levels. 

As U.S. wheat supplies grew, EEP wheat 
sales increased. After falhng lo 12^ mil- 
lion tons in the 1989/90 (June/May) 
marketing year from a high of 25.5 mil- 
lion in 1987/88, EEP wheat sales rose 
slightly to 14.3 million tons in 1990/91 
in spite of budget constmints. Marketing 
year 199 1/92 EEP wheat sales arc off lo 
a strong start. Junc-Sepicmber 1991 EEP 
wheat sales were 6.5 million tons, almost 
twice last year's sales for the same 
period. 

EEP bonuses, aimed at meeting sub- 
sidized competition in targeted markets, 
represent a growing proportion of quoted 
U.S. wheat export prices (f.o.b. Gulfport 
No. 2 hard red winter). Following 



droughts in 1988 and 1989, soaring 
world wheat prices led to reduced EEP 
bonus levels. As global price competi* 
tion intensified, EEP bonuses rose rapid- 
ly in the fall of 1990, and continued lo 
increase through 1991. The average 
monthly EEP bonus topped $3Q a ion in 
July 1991. Since September 1990, EEP 
bonuses have ^counted for 25 to 45 
percent of U.S. wheal export price. 

EEP Wheat Sales to 
Over 40 Countries 

While the EEP has assisted wheat sales 
to more than 40 countries since the pro- 
gram began, Algeria, China, Egypt> 
Morocco, and the Soviet Union continue 
to be major purchasers under the pro- 
gram. EEP wheat sales to the Philip- 
pines have also increased in recent years. 
These six purchasers together accounted 
for over 80 percent of total EEP wheat 
sales in 199(V91. 

The Soviet Union and China atone repre- 
sented close to 50 percent of all EEP 
wheat sales in the 1990^1 marketing 
year. EEP wheat sales to China of 4.6 
million tons in 1990/91 increased by 40 
percent from the previous year. But EEP 
sales to the Soviet Uni(»i in 1990/91 of 



EEP Wheat Bonuses Rise to Meet World Competition 
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EEP bonus as share of monthly U.S. wheat export price (f.o.b. Gulf). 
Source: ERS. 
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2.1 tniflion tons were down sharply from 
3.9 million tons in ihe previous year. 

June-September 199 1 EEP wheat sales to 
both ihc Soviet Union and China are up 
from last year*s sales during those 
months. EHP sates to China stood at al- 
most 2 million tons, and sales to the 
Soviet Union at over 1 million tons. The 
Soviet Union purchased an additional 1 .8 
milLon tons of wheat under EEP in 
October I99L 

Sales of wheat to the North African 
counuiesof Algeria, Egypt, Morocco, 
and Tunisia under EEP in 1990^1 were 
higher than in 1989/90. But June-Sep- 
tember 1991 sales to Algeria and Moroc- 
co were down from the same period last 
year, as record wheat crops in North 
Africa lowered import demand. Egypt's 
EEP wheat purchases are higher this year. 

The greatest increases in EEP wheat 
sales can be found in the Phittppines. 
EEP wheat sales to the Philippines in- 
creased from about 850,000 metric tons 
in the 1987/88 and 1988/89 markeling 
years, to L3 million tons in 199CV9U 
EEP sales to the Philippines were already 
765,000 tons during June-September 
199L 

Bonuses Help Offset 
EC Export Subsidies 

Price competition from wheat exporting 
counuies increased in 1990 and 1991 as 
global supplies expanded The European 
Community (EC), one of the five lop 
wheat producers, has considerable discre- 
tion in using different types of export 
subsidies in any one year. 

The EC exports wheat through four main 
channels: open market tenders, the fixed 
export refund system, export tenders 
from intervention stocks, and food aid 
tenders. Twoof the channels — open 
market tenders and fixed export 
rcfunds^involve com mcirial sales of 
privaielyowncd stocks. ThcECalso 
sells its intervention stocks for expon at 
world prices and provides food aid from 
intervention stocks. 



EC Refunds Exceed World Wheat Prices 
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Effective world price is monthly U.S. Gulf price minus EEP bonus. 
'No open market refund was announced this month. 
Source: ERS. 



The open market tender system allows 
exporters to bid weekly for export sales. 
The EC Cereals Management Commioee 
reviews exporter bids and announces a 
maximum acceptable refund. Export 
licenses are granted to exporters whose 
bids the Committee has accepted. 

In calendar 1990, maximum open market 
refund saJes accounted for an estimated 
48 percent of EC wheat exports. The 
first open market tender for the 1990/91 
season was announced on May 31, 1990. 
Although the share of total cxpoas ac- 
counted for by open market refund sales 
is not available for a maitcting year, 
maximum open market refunds were an- 
nounced for expoa sales of 6.33 million 
tons of wheat during the 1990^1 season. 

EC open market refunds and EEP 
bonuses generally move together. How- 
ever, higher EC domestic support prices 
cause EC refunds to be much larger than 
EEP bonuses. Monthly average EC open 
market refunds for common wheal (non- 
durum, generally soft, European wheat) 
rose sharply in fall 1990. seulcd above 
$150 pertoninearly 1991, and dropped 
toabout$110in recent months. At more 



lhanS150alon in early 1991, EC 
refunds were more than double effective 
world wheat prices, and have been above 
world prices since niid-1990- 

The EC aJso announces fixed (or stand- 
ing) refunds for export sales to tradi- 
tional EC customers such as Norway. 
Sweden, and Switzerland which remain 
valid for specified periods of lime. 
Standing or pre-fixcd refunds also have 
been announced for export sales to other 
countries such as the Soviet Union. Al- 
though aggregate information on export 
sales assisted by such fixed refunds is not 
available, it is believed that the incidence 
of such sales increased in recent years in 
response to the EER 

Export sales of wheat from EC inlervcn- 
tion stocks are estimated at 1 .9 million 
in 1990/91. slightly higher than in 
1989/90 but down from 1988/89 and 
1987/88 levels of more than 3 millk>n 
tons. However, sales from intervention 
stocks picked up in the spring of 199 1 
arKJ have remained strong through the 
Ml 
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The EC budgeted $6.4 billion for loCal 
grains support in 1991, bui did not 
specify how much should be allocated to 
export refunds. Judging from export 
refunds in previous years and the 1991 
market situation, EC refunds for wheat 
alone might approach $2 billion in 1991. 

Price Competition Still 
Strong in 1991192 

The world wheat situation in the 1991/92 
tnarketing year is characterized by higher 
pnxlucdon in ihe EC, Canada, and 
smaller wheat exporting countries, but 
significanUy lower pmducUon in the 
U.S. and Australia, Wheat stocks are par- 
ticularly high in the EC — beginning 
stocks are currently esumalcd at a record 
14.8 million tons. But U.S. wheat sup- 
plies are sharply lower in 1991^2, with 
production down 28 percent from 
1990/91. Ending stocks are projected at 
14 million metric tons, ihe lowest since 
1974. 

World wheat prices began to rise in June 
in response lo lower U.S. stocks, con- 
cerns aboui the U.S. and Australian 
wheat crops, and expectations of strong 
imports in ihe coming year. Despite its 
reduced SuppUcs, the UJ. has continued 
to compete with the EC for export sales 
this year. World wheat prices arc likely 
toriseincomtng months as world sup- 
plies dghten. However, barring un- 
favorable weadier, large EC and 
Canadian wheat inventories will likely 
restrain price rises. 



EEP Sales of Other 

Commodities Also Higher 

Fiscal 1991 EEP sales of nour, table 
eggs, and vegetable oils were also sharp- 
ly higher than fiscal 1990's. Chief des- 
tinadons for EEP flour were the West 
and Ctetral African countries and 
Yemen. U.S. exporters used the EEP to 
scU close to 15 million dozen eggs in fis- 
cal 1991 to Hong Kong^ the major EEP 
purchaser of table eggs. EEP vegetable 
oil sales spread from Turkey and the 
North African countries — Algeria, 
Morocca and Tunisia — to Mexico and 
the Dominican Republic. 

For fiscal 1992i Congress has not limited 
EEP spending. EEP bonuses totaled 
close to $290 million for the first 8 
weeks of fiscal 1992. Traditionally. EEP 
bonuses have been generic commodity 
certificaics redeemable for Commodity 
Credit Corporation (OCC) Slocks. How- 
ever, lower CCC inventories encouraged 
USDA lo announce that EEP bonuses 
would be awarded in cash as of Novem- 
ber 7. 1991. As of October 1.199U 
CCC inventories of wheat c^tualcd 44 
million meuic tons compared with 2.8 
million last year, while CCC com and 
sorghum Inveniones totaled lU million 
tons, down from 17.6 million in 1990. 
IKaren Ackerman (202) 219-4)821} 33 
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Farmer i\/lac's 
Troubled Start 



The Federal Agricultural Mortgage 
Corporation, known as Farmer 
Mac, was chartered by Congress 
in 1987 with the dual mission of expand- 
ing the availability of long-term, fixed- 
rate real estate credit to fanners, and 
easing Tinancial stress among farmers 
and lenders. Farmer Mac has the 
authority to operate a secondary loan 
market to package agricultural real estate 
loans f<»- sale to investors. 

In a secondary mortgage market, lenders 
sell existing loans to investors. These 
loans were created in a primary market^ 
by lenders making new loans lo bor- 
rowers. Loans sold through the Fanner 
Mac market would be bundled together 
(pooled) by a financial inicrmcdlary 
(pooler), and securities backed by the 
pool would be sold to investors based on 
thetypeof loans in ihe pool. Investors 
would be guaranteed repayment on these 
securities by Farmer Mac, which is back- 
ed by the U.S. Treasury, 

But nearly 4 years after its authorization, 
expectations for the secondary loan 
market are withering, as Farmer Mac has 
yet to guarantee a loan pool. 
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Weak Loan Demand 
A Problem 

Farm^ Mac's troubled start is the result 
of a complex mix of economic and struc- 
tural factors. One cause is a weak 
demand fcr farm real estate financtng in 
reccni years, but anoihcr involves the 
fixed-rate financing [Kovided by Farmer 
Mac. 

Farmers' demand fcH* land was strong 
during the 1970's and early 1980V 
Rapidly appieciaiing farmland values 
coupled with low real interest rates 
encouraged farmers to take on debt to ex- 
pand their farms. Then, during the farm 
flnancial crisis of the 1980*s, declining 
land values and moundng debt combined 
to dull farmers* appetite for farmland 
credit as well as lenders' willingness to 
provide it. 

Farmers are now more cautious about 
assuming new debt to purchase land, 
and continue to shed debt accumulated 
in past years. With improved farm 
incomes, less credit is needed to fmance 
purchases. When farmers have made 
recent purchases, they have generally 
done so with cash. In the last 3 years, 
debt was incurred on only twO-thirds of 
farmland transfers, down from 90 per- 
cent 10 years ago. 

These developments suggest that the 
need for a secondary market has receded. 
With redticed credit demand, lenders 
have ample funds for extending credit to 
farmers, lowering their incentive to par- 
tk:ipate in the Farmer Mac secondary 
market 

Not only has demand for new credit been 
weak, but so has demand for the fixed- 
rate financing ihat Farmer Mac offers. 
Lately, variable-rate loans are preferred 
because they offer lower cost fmarKing. 
And unlike a decade ago, most farm bor- 
rowers are now accustomed to variable- 
rate loans. 

When loans are made with fixed rates, 
tenders run the risk of interest rales rising 
above rates at which outstanding loans 
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Secondary Market — The investment 
market is usually defined in terms of 
primary and secondary markets. A 
primary market Is where the original 
financial exchange is made. Exam- 
ples include a company issuing stock 
for sale, or a lender making a loan di- 
rectly to a borrower. A secondary 
market occurs when an enlisting loan 
is sold by the original lender, or when 
Slock is resold. The New York Stock 
Exchange is one of the best developed 
secondary markets — every day, thou- 
sands of shares of enlisting stock are 
tx)ught and sold by investors. Stocks, 
corporate bonds, Treasury securities, 
and home mortgages all have second- 
ary markets. 

Originaior-^An originator is a lender, 
sue h as a commercial bank, life insur- 
ance company. Farm Credit System 
(FCS) affdiatc, or other financial insti- 
tution. Originators may choose to sell 
eligible loans — in this case, farm mort- 
gage loans — to poolers and earn origi- 
nation and servicing fees. 

Footer — A pooler is an investment 
banker, or other security underwriter. 
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who assembles mongages into a port- 
folio, or pool, and issues securities 
backed by those mortgage assets. 

Underwriting standards — Undcrwril- 
ing standards are criteria, or guide- 
lines, used to limit the type and 
amount of risk permitted in a financial 
ponfolio. The rales charged should re- 
flect the risk identified by the under- 
writing standards. For example, in an 
insurance marka, automobile insur- 
ance premiums are lower if the insur- 
ance finn underwrites policies only 
for drivers with accident-free records. 
Likewise, borrowers wiih low risk of 
payment defauh would receive lower 
interest rates for loans. 



Cost'O/'/unds index — A reported in- 
terest rate used by lenders on which to 
base interest rates offered on new 
loans. Examples include 1-year U^, 
Treasury notes and the commercial 
bank prime rate which are commonly 
used to base interest rate adjusuncnts 
on variable-rate loans. Farmer Mac 
has proposed creating its own cost-of- 
funds index by periodically issuing se- 
curities. JH 



are being repaid. A secondary market al- 
lows lenders to pass on such interest-rate 
risk to investors while offering fixed-rate 
loans to farm bam)wers. But when inter- 
est rales are falling and fixed rates are 
high relative to shon-term variable rates, 
farmers often prefer variable-rate loans, 
despite the risk to the bonower. 

Surveys of agricultural banks indicate 
that roughly two-thirds of farm real es- 
tate lending in recent years has been at 
variable rates. To offer lower rates and 
at the same time to minimize their inter- 
est-raic risk, lenders have recently be^ 
offering fixed-rate, lower interest loans 
with short maturities — typically 5 
years — that require the borrower to 
refinance at a new rate. 



Potential Market 
Looks Small 

ERS estimates, based on the latest (1988) 
data available, suggest that commercial 
banks, life insurance companies, and the 
Farm Credit System (FCS) originated 
around $7 billion that year in farm and 
fann-related mc^gages. This is less than 
half the annual volume in the early 
1980's whai credit demand was greater. 
Volume from these lenders is critk:al to 
Farmer Mac's development since these 
are the principal farm lenders and own 
the majority of Farmer Mac stock re- 
quired for participation. 

But the actual origination value from 
which Farmer Mac poolers can draw 
will be much less. Data for life insur- 
ance companies suggest that as much as 
25 percent of their $1 .4-billion volume is 
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for agribusiness and timber operations^ 
which may not qualify for pooling. Only 
a handful of life insurance Companies are 
still active in fann lending, so life in- 
suiance company panicipation will 
depend heavily on the decisions of just a 
few companies. 

If life insurance companies and the FCS 
holdback, then poolers must rely on 
commercial banks for most of their 
origination volume. But much of current 
farm lending by banks will not qualify 
for pooling since only 15 pcrccntbf 
banks bought Fanner Mac stock. And 
those banks account for only 30 percent 
of outstanding farmland secured debt 
owed to all banks. 

Success of the Farmer Mac market 
would encourage more banks to buy par- 
Uciption slock. But whether or not the 
market is successful, much of ihe $7 bil- 
lion annual volume would not meet 
Farmer Mac's loan documcntaiion re- 
quirements. Neither financially strong 
borrowers nor their lenders will comply 
with documentation requirements unless 
they gain substantial benefits. 



Even more importantly, the proportion of 
new funds available for Farmer Mac 
pooling would be limited because many 
loans would fail to meet Fanner Mac's 
loan trnderwriting standards. If new lend- 
ing resembles outstanding farm real es- 
tate debt, less than half of the S7 billion 
loaned in 1988 would have qualified for 
pooling under Fanner Mac *s loan under- 
writing standards. 

Most Farm Operators 
Don't Qualify 

Analysis of USDA's Farm Costs and 
Returns Survey (FCRS) shows that at the 
endof 1989, only a fraction of farm 
operators met Farmer Mac underwriting 
standards. Only half of fann operators 
owe any debt, and of those that do, less 
than a third are estimated to meet Farmer 
Mac underwriting standards. 

Farmer Mac applies seven loan under- 
writing standards that farmers must meet 
to be eligible for the market. Several 
of the standards involve balance sheet 
liquidity^ financial solvency, profitabil- 
ity^collaicral requirements, and debt ser- 
vicing ability. 



Farm Real Estate Lending Feli Sharply During the 19eO's 




I960 6fl rv , ^- 

Estimated vaJues tor lite Tnsurance companies, commercial banks, and Federai Land Banks^ 



Farmer Mac guidelines identify specific 
financial ratios for applying these five 
standards. Theratios with the greatest in- 
fluence on eligibility are liquidity and 
debt-servicing ability — poor perfor- 
mance in these two areas severely limits 
eligibility. Analysis of the 19S9 data in- 
dicates only about half of farm operators 
with debt meet Farmer Mac's specified 
ratios assessing liquidity or debt servic* 
i^g. 

Other standards cover crcditwonhiness 
and loan terms and conditions. Although 
the analysis did not apply these standards 
to determine the number of eligible 
operators, it is likely that application of 
these standards would further reduce the 
number of eligible farm operators, as 
well as the value of outstanding debt 
eligible for the secondary market. 

The relatively high creditworthiness 
needed by qualifying borrowers also sug- 
gests that even if the market had been 
operational sooner, it would have had lit- 
tle effect on easing financial stress 
amorig farmers who most needed help. 
BeneHts from an operating Farmer Mac 
market would accrue primarily to the 
most creditworthy farmers. But these 
farmers already receive the most competi- 
tive loan interest rates and terms. 

Based on FCRS estimates, as little as 20 
percent, or $8.5 billion, of the farm real 
estate debt owed by farm operators 
would qualify for sale in 1989, As much 
as $3 billion of this debt was owed to 
lenders unqualified to originate loans for 
themarkcL FCRS excludes debt as- 
sociated with landlords and non- 
operators, since the FCRS provides 
estimates only for farm operators. But 
nonoperators hold less than 15 percent of 
farm real estate debt. 

Because much of the outstanding debt ' 
would not qualify for the Farmer Mac " 
market, the volume available to poolers 
is substantially limited. And of the 
volume that does qualify, most would 
have to be rewritten in order to meet 
Farmer Mac*s loan documentation re- 
quircmenls. Redocumentation not only 
requires borrower consent, but can also 
be costly. 
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Lew than a Fifth of 1 989 Farm Operator Debt Would Qualify for Farmer Mac 




All tenders 



Individuals 

(sellers) 



Farmers Homi 
AdmJnIstratio 



Lite insuranc 
corrpanie 



Commerci 
banks 



Farm Credr 
Systeml 



Source: Fami Costs and Returns Sun/ey. 

Bankers & Poolers 
Reluctant 

R>llowing initial enihiisiasm, commer- 
cial bank inier^t in Farmer Mac has 
waned. One reason is that hanks 
speciaJIzing in farm lending— ihc agricul- 
LuraJ banks — now hold fewer loans than 
normally. Loan-io-dcposit ratios for 
agricultural banks, a common measure of 
a bank's liquidity, averaged 0.55 in early 
1991, far below the 0.65070 range that 
these bankers consider desirable. Since 
agricultural banks have low loan-to- 
deposit ratios, ihey have little need to sell 
loans to raise the liquidity of their 
portfolios. 

Bankers* incentive to participate was fur- 
ther reduced when regulators required 
them to hold capital against ihe full value 
of the farm loan sold. Participating 
banks are required to hdd reserve capital 
so that they can absorb ihc first 10 per- 
ccntoflossonany defaulted loan. The 
10-pcrccni requirement grcady lowers 
the profit potential of a loan sale. The re- 
quirement is unique lo the Farmer Mac 
market and has been a structural draw- 
back that successful secondary housing 
mortgage markets do not have to face. 
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A small primary maiket either from new 
originations or outstanding mortgages 
means a low volume available from 
which ihc secondary market can draw. 
This influences ihe economks of loan 
pooling. Without sufficient volume, 
poolers arc reluctant to make ihc finan- 
ciiil cxpcndiUires necessary to pool loans. 
Some also feel that the present structure 
of the market limits its potential volume. 

Proposals/or 
Structural Change 

To jump start the market. Farmer Mac 
has proposed modifying its original struc- 
ture. Farmer Mac's present structure re- 
quires a pooler to initiate the operation 
by pooling loans, applying for a Farmer 
Mac guarantee, and then issuing 
securities to investors. 



Farmer Mac has proposed to sell its own 
securities and create a cost-of -funds 
index — allowing lenders to tie mortgage 
interestrates to that index. Poolers 
would issue securities as before, but 
Farmer Mac rather than investors would 
purchase them, holding the securities in 
its portfolk). By adopting this suucture, 
savings can be realized and passed along 
to famicrs in the form of lower interest 
rates. This approach is similar lo the 
struc lure of the secondary market for 
FmHA guaranteed loans operated by . 
Farmer Mac, called Farmer Mac II. 

The Farm Credit Administration (FCA), 
Farmer Mac's regulator, has rcjccu^ this 
modincatk>n on the grounds that Farmer 
Mac's Federal charter does not allow it 
to issue or purchase securities. Pending 
legislation would give Farmer Mac ex- 
plicit authority lo use this approach and 
would more clearly define FCA's 
rulemaking authority over Farmer Mac. 
{Stev€ Koenig (202) 219-0892 and Jim 
Ryan (202)219^798} SS 
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Outlook for 
Food Prices 



Moderate increases in most food 
categories in 1992 are likely to 
raise average food prices just 
2-4 percent above 199 L While ihc 
general economic outlook is clouded by 
uncertainty over the speed of the 
recovery, larger supplies — and lower 
prices— of some food com modi ties will 
modemte any upswing in the Consumer 
Price Index (CPI) for food next year. 

Food prices in 1991 increased at a much 
slower pace than in 1989 and 1990, 
Final 1991 CPI figures wQl be released 
in January, but sufficient information is 
available now to suggest that the rise in 
the food CPI will be only about 3 per^ 
cenL By contrast, the food CPI in- 
creased 5.8 percent in each of the 
previous 2 years. This year's food price 
increase will be the lowest since 1986. 

The pace of recovery from the recession 
remains uncertain. While further easing 
of creditby the Federal Reserve Board is 
expected to stimulate the economy, most 
analysts beUeve the recovery will be 
slow. Increased unemployment and 
decreased income have reduced con- 
sumer confidence in 1991, tempering 
food demand. This year's economic con- 



ditions and consumer aiuiudes will likely 
cany into 1992, discouraging consumer 
purchases in grocery stores and in res- 
taurants. 

Larger Meat Supplies 
For 1992 

Reduced beef production in 1989 and 
1990 tightened supplies and drove retail 
beefpriceslo record-high levels, Shon 
supplies and high prices continued into 
this year, but a modest increase in beef 
production id the third quarter brought 
the fu^l quarterly decline in the CPI for 
beef since the second quarter of 1986- 
Beef production is expected to increase 
slightly in 1992, which will mean slight- 
ly lower retail beef prices next year. 

Pork production also declined in 1990, 
causing tight supplies and high prices 
that lasted well into 199L But higher 
pork production in the second half of this 
year has brought retail prices down, most 
noticeably during the holiday season. 
Pork production will continue to expand 
in 1992, resulting in a retail price decline 
of as much as 8-12 percent. 

Poultry production grew at a 5-pcrcent 
rate in 1991. Retail poultry prices conse- 
quently remained relatively stable for 
most of 1991,butbcgantofall in the 
fourth quarter as led meat supplies in- 
creased. In 1992, poultry production will 
continue lo expand, but at a slower rate. 
The modest expansion, coupled with 
larger supplies of red meats, will likely 
put next year's average poultry prices 
below 1991. 

Meat and poultry purchases account for 
21 percent of consumer food expcndi-. 
lures, exerting a strong influence on food 
CPI fluctuations. Prices of led meats this 
year have not increased at the rales of the 
past few years, and poultry prices have 
averaged lower this year than lasL Beef, 
pork, and poultry prices have been the 
major moderating factor in the all-food 
CPI tilts year. With meat and poultry 
prices expected to decline next year, the 
all-food CPI will increase at an even 
slower rale. 



Citrus Production 
Still Recovering 

Weather had a dramauc impact on fruit 
and vegetable production in 1991. A 
severe freeze in California last Christmas 
seriously damaged citrus crops, leducing 
fiesh market orange supplies. The CPI 
for fresh fruit increased at a 78*percent 
annual rate during the first quarter, and 
26pcrccnt in the second quarter. As 
other firuits became more plentiful in the 
third and fourth quarters, prices began to 
decline, but rcmaii^ well above 1990 
levels. 

Cold, damp weather continued into the 
spring on the west coast, slowing fresh 
vegetable growth and disrupting market- 
ing, Asarcsuli, vegetable prices were 
much higher than normal in the fu'sl and 
second quartern of 1991. As vegetable 
supplies returned to normal in the third 
quarter, prices declined. In the fourth 
quancr, however, a serious whitefly in- 
festation has stowed Uie vegetable har- 
vest, and prices probably will rise. 

In 1992, California orange production 
will not fully recover from last yearns 
freeze, because of tree damage* Domes- 
tic fresh orange supplies will na reach 
pre-frecze levels, and fresh fruit [^ces 
will likely remain high through 1992. 

The whitefly infestation in southern 
California will hamper vegetable produc- 
tion through Ihc Hrst quarter of next year. 
Prices for a numbc r of fresh vegetables 
will be high and supplies short As the 
vegetable harvest proceeds in the second 
quaner, supplies and prices of fresh 
vegetables should return to more normal 
levels. JRatphParlett (202) 219^70}^ 
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Yearend 

Legislative 

Report 



On November 28, 1990, Prcsidcni 
Bush signed the Food, Agricul- 
lurc, Conscrvaijon, and Trade 
Act of 1990, which provIdcxJ a com- 
prehensive framework for the administra- 
ijon of fann programs for 1991-95. Even 
before the ink had dried on ihe new farm 
act {P.LJOmSM), calls for revisions to 
the legislation begart Adverse weather, 
concern over the lack of progress in m ul- 
Ulateral trade negotiations, and com- 
modity price weakness provided further 
impetus for ehange. 

The Omnibus^udget Reconciliation Aci 
of 1990 {P.L.lOl-508), signed before the 
President gave final approval to the 1990 
farm act, had made some amendments to 
the farm act without changing lis fun- 
damcnlal structure. Subscqticntfarm 
legislation has been confined to appov 
priations few- fiscal 1991 and 1992 and 
has not significantly altered the 1990 
farm act. 



The Dire EmerigencySupplemenial Ap- 
propriations Act (April 1991) removed 
the $425-imllion cap placed on the Ex- 
poa Enhancement Program by fiscal 
1991 appropriations legislation. Another 
provision of the act added funds for man- 
datory commodity and conservation 
programs in fiscal 1991 and $200 million 
more for food stamp benefits. Budget 
legislation which President Bush ap- 
proved on October 28, 1991 authorized 
$52^ billion in agriculture appfopria^ 
Lions for fiscal year 1992. Neither the 
April nor October appropriations pack- 
age altered the operation of agricultural 
programs. 

Fiscal 1992 appropriations included $7.3 
billion to offset realized losses for the 
Commodity Credit Coqx)ration's fiscal 

1991 commodity price and income sup- 
poa programs. This docs not include 
funding necessary for the 1992 price and 
income suppon programs. Actual out- 
lays for these programs in fiscal 1991 
amounted to approximately $10 billion. 

About 62 percent of the $52.5 billion in 
fiscal 1992 agriculture appropriations is 
earmarked for domestic food assistance 
programs* including food stamps, the 
school lunch program, and the Women* 
Infants, and Children program (WIG). 

No qjending cap exists for the fiscal 

1 992 Export Enhancement Prpgram 
(EEP). Bonuses to exporters under EEP 
amounted to an estimated $917 million 
in fiscal 1991. 

The 1990 farm act authorized estab- 
lishment of the Rural Development Ad- 
ministration (RDA) within USDA. 
Though the Bush Administration re- 
quested funding for the RDA, no funding 
has yet been provided. 

Congress Proposes Dairy 
Program Changes 

Among the more signiTicant proposals 
for farm program changes arc bills that 
would modify the dairy program and pro- 
vide additional disaster relief for the 
farm sector. 



In June 1991, USDA Secretary Madigan 
presented Congress with the IJSDA Milk 
Inventory Management Repoa mandated 
by the 1990 farm act The report 
evalitated four types of milk inventory 
management progmms: a target price/ 
deficiency payment program, a reclas- 
sification plan^ a two-tiered pricing plan^ 
and a milk marketing diversion program 
(see August AO for more detailed discus- 
sion). Each option, however, would con- 
tinue the current dairy program support 
for milk prices through government pur- 
chases of manufactured dairy products — 
buuer, cheese, and nonfat dry milk. 

After assessing the potential consequen- 
ces of each of these types of programs 
and comparing them with the current 
dairy program^ the USDA rcpoa con- 
cluded that the current program performs 
adequately. The report pointed out that 
the current program enables producers to 
react to market signals, while providing 
proiecdon against the risk of large price 
declines. 

Despite the conclusion of the USDA 
milk inventory management study* Con- 
gress has been considering significant 
changes in the dairy program. Proposed 
revisions include an increase in milk 
price- suppoa levels, a voluntary shon- 
icrm production cutback, a two-tiered 
milk price support scheme, a long-term 
milk Supply management system, and 
mandatoiy fortification of lowfat milk 
widi additional nonfat solids. 

All proposed changes would increase 
suppoa to the dairy sector. But under 
the "pay-as-you-go" scoring rules of the 
1990 Omnibus Budget Reconciliation 
Act, any changes in the dairy program 
that involve additional outlays must be 
offset by producer assessments or by 
declines in odicr programs to maintain 
budget neutrality. 

The Senate Agriculture CommiUDe 
recently approved a bill that would over- 
haul the dairy program aixl increase milk 
prices for farmers. Provisions in the 
proposed bill include a 10-percent in- 
crease in milk price supports, a voluntary 
diversion plan paying farmers to 
slaughter cows to reduce milk produc- 
tion, and an increase in milk solids coa- 
tent to increase protein levels in milk* 
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The commiiiec approved ihe bill, folding 
it inio a House bill, H.R.2893, thai re- 
news disaster assistance programs. 

A bill reported out of ihc House Agricul- 
ture Committee in July (RR,2837), 
would have amended ihc current dairy 
progiam by raising ihe suppon price for 
manufacturing-grade milk to $12^ a 
cwt, up from Ihc current level of $10.10. 
In addition, ihc bill would have limited 
milk production. The Administration, as 
well as some members of Congress* op* 
posed the bill, which led ihe committee 
to amend ihe proposed legislation. In 
November, the commiilee approved a 
dairy diversion program ihat would pay 
farmers to produce less milk, but would 
raise suppon prices by $1 pcrcwt. 

The Administration has indicated that 
any increase in price supports is not ac- 
ceptable. Since its low of$10.02acwt 
last spring, ihc Minnesota-Wi scons in 
manufacturing-grade milk price rose to 
$12.50 in October, as farmers reduced 
milk production. This price rise has 
since reduced some of the pressure for 
new legislation. At this time, ihc 
amended House bill docs not appear to 
have support for a paid diversion pro- 
gram for milk producers. 

Disaster Assistance 
Still Pending 

Congress is considering disaster assis- 
tance for the third time in the past4 
years, addressing ii in four pending bills. 
Each bill would provide assistance to ag- 
ricultural producers who suffered crop 
losses from diought or natural disasters 
during the 1990 and 1991 crop years. 

The Agricultural Disaster Assistance 
Act, H.R.2893, is the only one of the 
four bills that has made it out of commit- 
tee thus far. This bill passed ihc House 
in July and was reported out of the Sen- 
ate Agriculture Committee in October. 
RR.2893 would extend the disaster pro- 
visions of the 1990 farm act to 1991 
crops. Also in late October, the House 
included S1.75 billion for disaster relief 
in dire emergency supplemental appropri- 
ations and S943 million for the Federal 
Emergency Management Agency 
{FEMA)mnscall992. 



On November 15, the Senate Agriculture 
Committee approved its version of a Dire 
Emergency Supplemental Appropriations 
bilL The Senate bill is similar in content 
and funding to the House bill, with $1.75 
billion in disaster relief or crop loss assis- 
tance, and $943 million for FEMA to as- 
sist communities struck by disasters such 
as floods or fires. 

A major problem with disaster relief at 
this time is that the Administration be- 
lieves that the amount of funding pro- 
vided in the biLls for agricultural 
disasters tsexcessive.and that the desig- 
nation of this amount as an emergency re- 
quirement is inappropriate. Under the 
budget law, only emergency funding is 
exempted from the budget neutrality 
(pay-as-you-go) requirements. However, 
both Congress and the Administration 
must agree on what is designated as 
emergency spending ibr it to be exempt. 

The Adminisuaiion would only desig- 
nate part of the FEMA funds as emer- 
gency funding; ihe remaining FEMA 
funds and disaster relief would be subject 
to the pay-as-you-go requirements, neces- 
sitating spending reductions in other pro- 
grams. Congress would designate the 
entire disaster relief and FEMA appropri- 
ations as emergency spending. 

Aside from the issue of funding, the Ad- 
ministration feels that existing Federal 
programs, such as crop insurance and the 
FmHA disaster loan program, are ihe ap- 
propriate means to help farmers deal 
with local agricultural disasters, and has 
taken steps throughout 1991 to expand el- 
igibility for these programs- So at this 
time, it is not clear what type of disaster 
assistance program, if any, will become 
law. 

Technical Corrections 
To 1990 Farm Act 

About 45 bills or resolutions currently 
pending in Congress propose to amend 
the 1990 farm acL Of these, only the 
Food, Agriculture, Conservation* and 
Trade Act Amendments of 1991 {H.R. 
3029) have progressed beyond commit- 
tee action. 



This "technical revisions"bill passed ihe 
Houseon July 31, 1991 and was sent to 
the Senate 2 days later. On November 
22, ihe Senate passed its version of tech- 
nical revisions. The two versions must 
now go to a Hous&^Senate conference 
committee for reconciliation.be voied 
upon by the full Congress, and if ap- 
proved by Congress, be forwarded to the 
President for signature or veto. 

The technical itvisions bill approved by 
the House of Representatives makes 
some changes, but ckies not alter the 
basic &ameworlc of farm Icgislaiion. 
The 1990 aci left many actions to the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary, and some of the 
proposed technical corrections would 
limit this discretion to some cxienL Ex- 
amples of more substantive changes in 
commodity provisions of the House bill 
include the following: 

1. Planting alternative crops (indusuial 
and other crops such as castor beans and 
mung beans) on 0^ and 50^ acreage 
would be permitted. The 1990 act left 
this decision to the discredon of the Sec- 
retary. Also, under the 0^ program for 
wheat and feed grains, acreage devoted 
to authorized crops could subsequently 
be planted to other crops, such as soy- 
beans, in the same crop year. In the case 
of 0/92 acreage double-cropped with soy- 
beans, however, the House bill would 
limit this authority to farms with an estab- 
lished history of double-cropping during 
3 of the past 5 ycare. The rcsuiction 
would remove incentives to double-crop 
acreage that had not been previously 
double-cropped 

2. A preliminary rice program" announce- 
ment would have to be made no later 
than December 1 of the calendar year prc- 
ceduig harvest. This would give produc- 
ers an extended period to evaluate their 
participation and planting decisions, in 
light of plan ting flexibility tlccisions. 
Cunently, the rice program must be an- 
nounced by January 31 of the harvest 
year. 
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3. Cbmbined com and sorghum permit- 
led acreage would be established for 
1992-95 crops. For each crop year, ihe 
combined acreage planted lo com and 
sorghum would be proralcd» based on the 
ratio of each crop's acreage base to the 
sum ofcom and sorghum base acreage 
established for the year. This change 
would allow producers to plant these 
crops in whatever mix they choose. Pro- 
gram payments would be based on histor- 
ical plantings rather ihan current year 
plantings. 



4. Technical corrections would make the 
entire projected wheat, barley, and oats 
deficiency payments after the Qrst 5 
months of the marketing year. Under the 
formula in the 1990 act, producers re- 
ceive 75 percent of the estimated annual 
payment after the Hrst S months of the 
marketing year are over. The payment is 
reduced by any advance payment that 
may have been made, and the balance is 
paid after the end of the marketing year. 



5. Up lo 20 percent of a farm's program 
crop acreage base could be planted to dry 
peas, lentils, alfalfa, mung beans* and 
high-erucic oilseeds. The 1990 act gener- 
ally prohibits the planting of these crops 
on flex acreage. [Harry Baumes and 
Robert Green (202) 2J9-0689] M 



ERS-NASS Video Tapes 



ERS: Economic Research for American 

Agriculture 

An historical account o1 the role o1 economic research in the 

success of American agriculture. 7/85. 

16 1/2 minutes. 

Order No- VT001 $15.00 

Today and Tomorrow 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture*s Outlook program 
analyzes the current situation for U.S. and world crops, and 
provides a forecast of tuture supplies and prices. Today and 
Tomorrow* is an overview of the USDA Oiftlook program from 
its beginning in the 1 920"s. lo the current comprehenstve 
program of research and analysis. ^6. 
23 minutes. 
Order No. VT002 $15.00 

The Need To Know 

Begins with a futuristic "what if?" opening, and then proceeds 

to outline the history, significance, and contributions of 

agricultural statistics and USDA*s National Agricultural 

Statistics Service. 6/88. 

23 minutes. 

Order No. VT003 $15.00 



Your Hometown 

"Your Hometown' is an informative and entertaining look at 
small town rural America. Originally seen on public tetevision 
stations nationwide, and narrated by James Whitmore, the 
program focuses on three rural communities where criizens 
use innovative thinking and teamwork to revitalize their own 
towns. 2/8S. 
1 hour. 
Order No- VT004 $15-00 

Alternative Agriculture: Growing Concerns 

Can U.S. farmers produce at a profit while practicing 

low-input, sustainable agriculture (LISA)? "Growing Concerns" 

investigates the benefits and drawbacks of LISA. An excellent 

overview^ this documentary was origfnally seen as a five-part 

series on national television. 1/89. 

19 minutes. 

Order No- VT005 $15-00 
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Central Europe: 
Agriculture in the New 
Market Economies 



Concluding a two-part series, AO looks at the transition 
to market-oriented agricuiture in Central and East Eu- 
ropean countries (CEE's). Fart I examined changes 
and developments in Poland, Iflungary, and Czechoslovakia, 
white Pan !! focuses on the Balkan states-Yugoslavia, Bul- 
garia, Romania, and Albania. 

Past and present political events in the Balkan states make eco- 
nomic rtform all the more challenging^ Yugoslav farmers are 
caught up in civil unrest that reflects long-standing ethnic and 
national rivalries; Bulgaria is forging ahead with agricultural 
reform despite precious little experience with private operation 
in over four decades: Romanian farmers are attempting to re- 
build the country's self-sufficiency in agriculture after the dam- 
aging policies ufthe Ceausescu regime; and Albania is 
overcoming 40 years of isolation from the rest of Europe and 
preparing to enter the community of developed countries. 

As in other CEE's, agricultural profits are steering as the 
countries undergo the painful transformation from centrally 
planned to market-driven economies. 



Yugoslavia- 
Reforms Amidst Civil Strife 

Yugoslavia is officially a confcdcraiion of republics composed 
of major Soulh Slav cihnic groups including Serbs, Croats, 
Macedonians, and Slovenes, as well as a nuinber of naUonal 
minorities thai include Albanians and Hungarians. The popula- 
uon approximaics the combined siz& of New York stale and 
New Jerscy-about 24 million persons. Roughly 22 percent of 
the labor force is engaged in agricultuicand 27 percent in 
mining and manufacturing. 

Yugoslav tenitory covers an area of nearly 98t800 square 
miles, making it the largest country in the Balkans and the ninth 
largest in Europe. It is nearly 600 miles long, with the centra] 
portion of the country almost 300 miles wide. The republic of 
Serbia makes up 3S percent of Yugoslavia's territory and 
Croatia 22 percent. 

Agricultural land covers 51 percent of total area. Although 
nearly three-fourths of the agricultural land is arable, only 2 
percent of arable land is irrigated. The Bannonian Plain, an agri- 
culturally rich lowland area in the north, produces at least 30 
percent of the country 's grain. 



Central and Eastern EuropefCommon Borders, 
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Grains Dominate CEE Agriculture ^ 
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[)espiie the 21 rivers thai flow through Yugoslavia, each longer 
than 100 miles, their energy, transpon, and agricultural poten- 
tial has not been rcaiizedL Moreover, drought and flooding are 
frequent Except for the nonhem plains and a few major river 
valleys, the country is dominated by mountainous teiriiory 
su*etching from the northwest to the southeast along the eastern 
shores of the Adriatic Sea. 

Yugoslav invcstmcnl policy has not been espcciallyrjSupportive 
of agriculture. Agriculture's share of investments has been and 
still is low. The return on agricultural investment is generally 
lower than the average return in other sectors of the economy, 
partly because of low prices for agricultural products. Through- 
out the 1970's and 1980*s. the Yugoslav government used 
foreign credit largely to develop die Adriatic coast's tourist 
industry In hopes of generating foreign currency earnings. 

The socialized sector of agriculture has been made up of about 
2,700 "kombinats," vertically- integrated enterprises that over- 
see every stage of production firom farm lo retail. Profits of die 
kombinats were severely curtailed by soaring interest payments 
and high debt to federal banks during the past 5 years. 

However, for most of Yugoslavia's postwar history^ the private 
sector dominated Yugoslav a^culture. In contrast with most 
other CEE's, about 70 percent of the l:ind is already in private 
hands, and the number of socialized farms continues to 
decrease. The maJoriQ^ of socialized farms are about 125 acres, 
but some large estates are over 12,000 acres. 

Since the early 1950' s, following an unsucccssfnl attempt ai 
complete nationalization of land, the Yugoslav government has 
allowed private ownership of arable land i^ to 25 acres. This 
maximum was based on what a single family was considered 
able lo cultivate without hiring additional help. Most small 
family farms arc 5 acres or less. In 1990, maximum private 
ownership was abolished, and legislation is currently being con^ 
sidered to return land confiscated from private individuals and 
churches aficr World War 11. 



Over the past few years, agricultural production has been rela- 
tively stable, dominated by cereal production (24 percent of 
agricultural output) and by livestock, including cattle {21 per- 
cent of output), hogs (14 percent), and poultry (10 pcrcenO. In- 
dustrial crops and vegetables contribute another 18 percent to 
total output. 

Yugoslavia is the third-largest grain producer of the CEE's, fol- 
lowing Poland and Romania, with annual production averaging 
around 16 million \ons over the past 5 years. It is one of die 
highest corn producers of the CEE's. averaging over 9 million 
tons annually. But Yugoslavia is the smallest producer of bar- 
ley among ihc CEE's, except for Albania, averaging 653,000 
tons during the past 5 years. Wheat yields are fairly high at 63 
bushels per acre, as are barley yields at 51 bushels, but com 
yields arc low, averaging around 66 bushels. 

The summer of 1991 saw a record grain crop in Yugoslavia, in 
contrast to the ouiput following 1990's disastrous drought. The 
wheat harvest reached a record 6.5 million metric tons in 1991. 
Although farmers welcomed the large wheat harvest, they now 
face difficulties in transporting and selling the grain. 

Among the most serious effects on agriculture during the cur- 
rent Yugoslav political and ethnic struggles has been the in- 
creased cost to producers for inier-rcpublic shipping, as well as 
for export of commodities. The higher costs are due to taxes 
imposed by the individual republics, and unreliable transpona- 
tion as military skirmishes escalated. 

The predominantly agricultural province of Voivodina in north 
Serbia, given its proximity to the areas of military conflict, has 
been particularly affected by the fighting that Inbcnstfjcd 
throughout the summer months. Voivodina's farmers cannot be 
guaranteed that ihcir goods will arrive safely to designated 
areas through intcr-iepublic routes. In addition, sporadic confis- 
cation of goods as they move across republic borders makes it 
even harder for surplus grain to be distributed to buyers. Pre- 
vious transportation routes to Westem Europe have been 
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rerouted through Hungary, but this involves the added expense 
of duties imposed by the Hungarian govcmmenL 

Before the harvest in mid-Ju[y, the Federal government an- 
nounced austerity measures that eliminated traditional price sup- 
ports for Yugoslav agriculture, as well as bank compensation 
for individual farmers' debts. But with the recent grain surplus, 
the government has agreed to set aside over $1 billion in new 
credits toprovidesupportfQr60pen:ent of the estimated value 
of the 1991 harvest. 

In addition to receiving Federal aid, grain producers are active- 
ly looking for buyers who are able to purchase the grain 
surplus, especially with convertible currency. Yugoslavia plans 
to export at least 1 million tons of grain with a 40-percent price 
subsidy this year. The Soviet Union reportedly has already con- 
tracted for delivery of at least 300,000 tons. If Yugoslav 
farmers can manage the successful export of grain, they would 
earn foreign currency that is badly needed for purchasing 
agricultural equipment as well as other farm inputs. 

Bulgaria- 
Forging Ahead With Reform 

Bulgaria's location near water transport points provides it with 
a number of natural advantages. Bulgaria borders Romania to 
the north, Turkey aiKl Greece to the south, Yugoslavia to the 
west, and the Black Sea to the east Bulgaria is not a large 
country -only slightly larger than the state of Tennessee 
(42,683 square miles or 27.3 million acres). 

With 1990 GNP of S43 billion -about the size of Iowa-Bul- 
garia had the lowest G^4P of the CEE's, except for Albania. Its 
population of 8.9 million inhabitants is the second smallest of 
the CEE's, but the country has over 200 inhabitanls per square 
mile, compared with the U.S. average of 70 inhabhants per 
square mile. 

Twomountainranges and two major rivers divide the country 
geogr^hically and by commodities produced. The Balkan 
Mountains stretch west to cast, trailing the Transylvanian Alps 
in Romania. To the north of the Balkan Mountains hes the gra- 
nary of Bulgaria-ihc Danubian Plateau. 

The second nx)untain range-the Rhodope Mountains-lies in 
the southwestern cofncr of Bulgaria, Vegetable and fruit 
production is concentrated in the Thracian Plain, the valley 
north of these mountains and south of the Balkan range. The 
Danube River is the major source of irrigation and transporta- 
tion for the Danubian Plateau, and the Maritsa River for the 
Thracian Plain. 

Agriculture covers a large portion of Bulgaria's land Of the 
27.3 million acres in Bulgaria, 53 percent is agricultural, over 
two-thirds of which Iscultivau:d. Besides grains, the Danubian 
Plateau supports other food and fodder crops. Ooscr \d the 
Balkan foothills, orchards dot the landscape, while reed and 
licorice grow wild in the areas nearest the Danube River. The 



Tbraeian Plain's natural vegetation-mid-latitude forest and 
Mediterranean flora-has been replaced by truck vegetables, 
fruit orchards, berries, vineyards, cotton, and tobacco. 

Wheat, com, and barley are the most abundant Bulgarian crops, 
planted on over 50 percent of arable land. Other key crops in- 
clude sugarbects, alfalfa. sunHowersccds, tobacco, fruits, and 
vegetables. Bulgarian wheat yields of 64 bushels per acre in 
1990 were almost 65 percent higher than the U'S. average. By 
contrast, typical Bulgarian com yields of 63 bushels per acre 
were 46 percent lower than the 1990 U.S. average. Barley and 
cotton yields in Bulgaria were 25 to 60 percent higher in 1990 
than in the U.S., while sunOowerseed yields in the two 
countries were similar. 

Nearly 13 pcrccntof the population is employed in agriculture, 
which shares the labor-intensive character of CEE agriculture. 
There are 62 workers but iess than six tractors per 1,000 acres 
in Btilgaria. 

Land collectivization after World War 11 was extensive; virtual- 
ly all agricultural land came under state and cooperative con- 
trol. Since the formation of state and cooperative farms, 
Btilgaria reorganized the structure of its farm sector several 
times. In the early I970*s, state and cooperative fanns were 
consolidated into huge agro-industrial complexes, averaging 
24,000 acres with several thousand workers, and comprising 84 
percent of total agrictiltural Land. The remaining 16 percent of 
agrictiltural Land was allocated for private operation (but not 
ownership) in small plots of 1-2 acres. Only 1 percent of total 
agricultural Land is actually privately owned. 

Beginning in 1986, the agro-industrial complexes were gradual- 
ly bn)ken up into much smaller components. With Land reform 
in the foreCront of agriculuiral change, the agro-industrial com- 
plexes have been disbanded altogether and await claims from 
previous owners. 

After a slow starts Bulgaria is forging ahead to establish itself 
in the forclront of change along with Poland, Hungary, and 
Czechostovakia- In spring 1990, while the other CEE's (exclud- 
ing Albania) were ousting communi!vt leaders and establishing 
democratic governments, Bulgarians initially used the ballot to 
re-elect their communist officials. This led observers to doubt 
that Bulgaria was on the road to reform. Butin October 1991, 
the Bulgarians elected a democratic government 

Agricultural pohcy reform in Bulgaria has cut farm pmfits. In 
February 1991, almost all producer and consumer prices weie 
decontrolled, leading to declines in producer prices and rising 
consumer prices. With a decline in demand, producer prices 
fell relative to other prices. Despite the general hberaliz^on, 
by July 1991 the go\cmment provided support for farmers by 
estabhshing miniinum producer prices for pigs, poultry, calves, 
and milk, and minimum export prices for calves, lambs, pigs, 
meat and cheese. Ceilings were shortly placed on some con- 
sumer prices in response to high inflation. 
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Most Farms in Bulgaria Are Still Collectivized 
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However, ihe real economic picture for Bulgarian fanners is 
seen In ihc relative input and ouipul prices. Inpul suppliers and 
output purchasers arc still acting in a monopolistic fashion. 
Input f»ices have risen dramatically while procurement prices 
paid to farmers have risen more slowly. Thus, the short-term 
impact of prkelibeiBlization has been to decrease netieiumsio 
farmers and reduce incentives lo produce. 

Area sown id spring crops of com, soybeans, and potatoes in 
1991 was down as much as a third from 1990. Vegetable 
production is reported down 37 percent from a year earlier. 
Animal numbers, and miUc and egg production are also reported 
lower. 

So far, the combination of reduced supply and a fall in demand 
because of lower incomes has averted shortages. To ensure full 
shelves this winter, however, Bulgarian officials^ have set 



rcsiricijons on exports of some basic agricultural commodities, 
such as bread, coarse grains, sunflowersccds, and vegetable 
oils. Other rncasures include a surtax of 15 percent for most im- 
ports, and minimum export prices to discourage livestock sales 
to foreign buyers. 

The foreign trade sector has undergone significant reform in tiie 
past year. And, while many of the changes are trade enhancing, 
the economic and political disruption Ui the region, including 
the Soviet Union, has put su^ng downward pressure on 
Bulgaria's exports as it has for other CEEs'. Bulgaria has his- 
torically been closely tied to the Soviet Union, but is making 
new efforts lo attract the interest and investment of Western 
countries. 
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Romania-** 

Recapturing Agricultural Productivity 

Romania borders ihe Black Sea to Uie east, Bulgaria to the 
souih, Yugoslavia and Hungary to ihe west, and the Ukraine 
aiul Soviet Moldavia lo the north. The third-Largest CEE with 
an area of 9 1 ,699 square miles (58.7 million acres), Romania is 
about the size of Oregon or Wyoming. But its 23 million inhab- 
itants mate it one of the most densely populated C£E*s, with 
253 persons per square mile. 

Romanians GNP in 1990 was estimated at $94 billion, the 
fourth largest among CEE's, with per capita GNP at $4^043. 
Over half the population is urban, and about 20 percent of the 
population is engaged in agriculture. 

Stxty*twopercentof Romanians land is agricultural (36.4 mil- 
lion acres). Over 23 million acres are arable, and approxi- 
mately 13.S million acres are planted to cereal crops. 
Romanian agriculture is labor intensive, with approximately 
100 workers-but only seven tractors- for every 1,000 acres. 

The Carpaihtan Mountains and the Transylvanian AJps> along 
with the Danube and Prut Rivers, define the major agricultural 
areas of Romania In southern Romania, between the TVansyl* 
vanian Alps and theDaniibeRtvcrjLesWabchia-<4he bread- 
basket of Romanlar-whieh provides half the annual grain 
harvest and roughly half the fruit and grapes. 

To the west of the Carpathians and north of the Transylvanian 
Alps is Transylvania, with poor soils and rough terrain restrict- 
ing large-scale mechanized farming. Livestock production 
dominates in the mountains ofTransylvania, while potatoes and 
some grains are grown in the central basin. 

The major grains planted in Romania arc com, wheat (predomi- 
nantly winter varieties), and baHey, Com and wheat area com* 
prise over half of all arable land and 90 percent of land planted 
to grains. Important nongrain crops include hay and silage, sun- 
flowers, potatoes, soybeans, and sugarbeets. 

Crop yields in Romania vary considerably-especially com- 
parwi with those in the U.S. For example, com yields at 47 
bushels were about 40 percent of the 1990 U.S. com yield, 
while soybean yields at 11 bushels per acre were less than a 
third of 1990 U.S. yields. On the other hand* Romanians wheat 
yields of nearly 53 bushels per acre, and barley at 55 bushels, 
were almosi 20 percent higher than U.S. yields in 1990. Sun- 
flowersccd yields are about equal in the two countries. 

The transformation from centrally planned to market economy 
in Romania is especially challenging because of the economic 
policies of former President Cteausescu during the last 20 years. 
Ceausescu's economic policy was an extreme example of the 
East European communist emphasis on industry over agricul* 
lure. Rural villages were literally destroyed in order to force 
people into urban industrial areas. 



During the 1920's and l930's, before communist rule, 
Romanians abundant production enabled it to export agricul* 
tural products to the rest of Europe. Butby the 1970*sand 
1980's, Romania could scarcely feed its own people. 

Wherever possible^ Ceausescu and his predecessors consoli- 
dated land into large state and cooperative farms. By 1990, 73 
percent of agricultural land had been collectivized into coopera* 
tive farms, and 18 percent into state farms, leaving only 9 per- 
cent under private ownership. At an average size of over 
12,000 acres, state farmshadprionty access to machinery, 
chemicals^ and irrigation. Workers on cooperative farms, 
which averaged over 7,000 acres, owned their own land and cer- 
tain basic equipment, but these farms had little more autonomy 
than the state farms. 

Private farms, on the other hand, were usually less than I acre 
and located in relatively inaccessible mountainous legions 
where use of heavy machinery was impractical. Nevertheless, 
productivity on this land had higher yields per acre than cooper- 
ative and state-operated land. 

In addition to the 9 percent of agricultural land under private 
ownership, about 8 percent of land on cooperative farms was re- 
served for individual farming needs, so that 15 percent of total 
agricultural land was effectively under private, rather than state, 
control. 

Privately operated land yielded four limes more fruit output per 
acre than state farms, and had significantly higher yields in 
grain,milk,beef,pQrk, and vegetable production. Data from 
1987 show that 50 percent of sheep meat> 40 percent of beef^ 



AgriculhJre Remains a Large Sector In the 
Balkan Economies 
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Land Reform Challenges 
jTheCEE's 

Bulgaria 



The scope of land rcfonti in Bulgaria is still somewhat ' 
narrow. A Law for Agricultural Land Ownership and 
Use was passed in February 1991. Tlicmainprovisicxiis 
to return land to original owners or their heirs as indi- 
cated in the 1946 Agrarian ReforrTi Law. 

Land ownership is limited to 20 hectares (49,4 acres) in 
"intensive"* areas of cultivation and 30 hectares (about 74 
acres) in hilly or mountainous areas. To prevent fragmen- 
tation* the land that owners receive is not necessarily their 
original holding, but owners are entitled to receive plots 
equivalent in size and quality. The land must be used for 
agricultural purposes, though an owner may lease the 
land to someone else who will use it for agriculture. The 
land may not be sold for 3 years, and foreign ownership Is 
prohibited. 

An interesting development in Bulgaria's land rcfonn 
process is that relaiivcly few people (only 10 percent by 
late September 1991) have claimed land previously 
owned or held in title. This may force the government to 
maintain state and cooperative farms until the land is 
either claimed, or sold tocitj/ens wishing to farm. 

Another possible solution is sctUement by landless in- 
dividuals or those who would like to return to agriculture 
but have only small parcels of land. Municipal land com- 
missions (set up to deal with the land reform question) 
may allocate land to these people {h>m acquired stocks of 
unclaimed land and land purchased from individuals not 
interested in fanning. 
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Because so much of Romania's agricultura] land was col- 
lectivized into state or cooperative ownership, land 



28 percent of pork, and 63 percent of fruit production came 
from private production sources. 

Throughout 1990 and 1991, Romania experienced high infla- 
tion and profiiabiliiy in farming has suffered. Food prices were 
decontrolled in February 1990. However, this first round of 
price revision applied to only a small portion of available sup- 
ply. On April 1, 1991, the secondhand broader-round of price 
deregulation on agricultural commodities was instituted. 
Within the month, food prices rose 58.6 percent, while prices of 
nonfood products and services rose 5,4 and 16.1 percent 

Laws were abolished in 1990 that had required producers lo sell 
all agricultural commodities to the state, and p^ces paid by the 



letbrm has become a key agricultural issue. Romania's 
post-communist land law, passed in February 1991, did 
not focus primarily on the restitution of previous owners' 
specific land parcels, but did acknowledge propeny rights 
of citizens whose land was incorporated into cooperatives. 



Through an intricate set of guidelines, each claimant is to 
be compensated with land up \o 10 hectares (24.7 acres), 
Restrictions were esuiblishcd on selling, farming, foreign 
Ownership, and family plot size. En addition, those whose 
land was confiscated for slate farms will become 
shareholders in new agricultural joint stock companies, 
which have replaced the old stale farms. Land not 
claimed will te forfeited lo the suite. 



The inu^t of the law is to encourage landowners back 
into cooperative farming, although with a more 
autonomous structure than in previous years. This may 
save Romania from fragmentation of farming units (as 
currently exists in Poland). Surprisingly enough, this 
land law along with Albania's new land legislation has 
been among the most effective in distributing land to 
privau^laiKlowncrs in a timely fashion. Recent estimates 
indicate thatalmost 70 percent of agricultural land is now 
in private hands in Romania, 

Albonia 

The agricultural landscape in Albania has changed consid- 
erably since the beginning of communist rule. In 1950, 
92 percent of the agricultural land was owned by the 
private sector, with the remaining 8 percent owned by 
either the state or the cooperative sector. By 1989, none 
was in private hands* -all agricultural land was owned by 
the state or cooperatives. 

A bill passed in May 1991 addressed land ownership, and 
has succeeded in distrihiling former cooperatively owned 
agricultural land for private use. Disputes erupted over 
rcdisuibution.but thus far, ii has been the most effective 
land ownership restitution bdl in all the CEE countries. 
CUrrenUy, approximately 76 percent of agricultural land 
is estimated U)beprivau^ly held. 
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state for agricultural products were raised 40 percent on aver- 
age. Since then, more agricultural commodities have been sold 
in a free market, at prices higher than those prescribed by die 
state -products such as fruii, vegetables, live animals, and 
cheese. Inaddition, private supplies of wheat, corn, and other 
storable commodities have increased dramatically with the abo- 
lition of obligatory sales. 

Agricultural trade was an important source of hard currency 
earnings to Romania both before and during communist rule, 
but has been a major cause of hard currency debt since 
Ceausescu's death. Even with lower production under commu- 
nist rule, the C>ausescu government earned hard currency by 
selling scarce agricultural products to the West at the 
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expense of domestic food supplies. Through ihese measures. 
the government was able Id pay off all its foreign debt. 

When Ceausescu fell the interim government halted the export 
of food in order to improve domestic availability. In addition, 
imports of agricultural commodities were allowed, in order to 
satisfy pent-up demand for basic commodities such as sugar, 
coffee, and meat In the last 2 years, Romania's agricultural 
trade deficit with the U.S. alone has been over $250 million. 
As this winter approaches, the government is concerned again 
about ihc adequacy of food supplies. The EC and ih^ U.S. arc 
currently considering food aid packages, 

Romanians hope that in the near future, their new freedom com- 
bined with the country's natural resources will enable the 
country to regain prominence in agricultural production. 

Albania- 
Leaving Isolation Behind 

Situated on the Adriatic coast and bordering Yugoslavia and 
Greece, Albania was the most isolated country in Europe and 
the last Id relinquish communist rule. It is now attempting to 
become a democracy with a market-oriented economy. But 20 
years of isolation will make reintegration into the community of 
European countries difficult. 

In fact, Albania's relatively high population growth of over 2 
perccail per year, and its large proportion of GNP in agriculturc- 
33 percent in 1990-cast it as a less developed counu^ rather 
Uian a developed, centrally planned economy- A relatively 
primitive industrial sector distinguishes Albania markedly from 
most of its CEE neighbors. 

Enver Hoxha, Albania's Stalinist leader for 40 years, became 
Party First Secretary in 1944, and in 1946 proclaimed the 
counuy the Pct^le's Rcpublicof Albania. With ihc hclpof 
Yugoslav communists, Albania became a tight-fisted Marxist- 
Leninist system modeled after the Soviet Union. Bxccd in- 
dustrialization, political repression, and a one- party system 
followed. Throughout ihc next 44 year^, Albania successively 
aligned itself with Yugoslavia, the Soviet Union, and the 
People's Republic of China. 

By 1968, relations were effectively severed with the Warsaw 
Pact countries and China, and by 1970, Albania had retreated 
into self-imposed isolation. Not until after Hoxha's death in 
1985 did relations with other countries begin to Uiaw, In the 
process, some political liberalization was pcrmined. 

A railway established with Yugoslavia in 1986 (closed in 1988 
following ethnic conflicts involving Albanians in Yugoslavia) 
brought broader contact with the "outside world," A movement 
toward political and economic freedom followed, culminating 
in March 1991 with the first free elections in over 40 years. 
The elected government is comprised of both communists and 
democrats. Albania has since reestablished ties with the U.S. 
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and other countries, and in June 1991 was admitted to the Con- 
ference on Security and Cooperation in Europe. 

Neither the counu^ nor the economy of Albania is large. Its 
population of 3.2 million is comparable to Connecticut's, al- 
though with about 6 million acres, Albania's area is about twice 
the size of Connecticut. The govcmmcni docs not report nation- 
al income, but Albanian GDP in 1990 was estimated at $3.8 bil- 
lion. That translates into about $1^200 per capita, making it the 
poorest country in Europe. 

As in many centrally planned economies, growth in the in- 
dustrial sector was emphasized over the last 40 years and 
focused primarily on the manufacuire of machinery and other 
producei;.goods. However, the agricultural sector still employs 
ovCT 50 percent of the population. 

Both agriculture and industry were fully socialized under com- 
munist rule, with 74 percent of enterprises state-owned and the 
remaining 26 peitent organized as cooperatives. Agriculture's 
share of national income declined significandy from 74 percent 
in 1950 to 39 percent in 1960. Since then, its share of national 
income declined further Id just under 33 percent in 1989 when 
the industrial sector stood at 45 percent. 

With 520 agricultural woriters and less than eight tractors per 
1 ,000 acres of land, Albanian agriculture is highly labor inten- 
sive. Nevertheless. Albania has enjoyed some agricultural suc- 
cesses. Thcnumbcrofanimalshas increased graduallyindie 
last three decades. Caule and milk cows have doubled from 
1960 to 1989, while poulvy nearly quadrupled from 1.6 million 
birds in 1960 to 5.6 million in 1989. 
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ilTuliivaEed land increased by more than 16 percent over the last 
two decades and yields rose for all crops, although yields aie 
still among ihc lowcsMn Europe. Principal crops include 
wheal, com, potatoes, sugarbccu, cottoOt and tobacco. Average 
wheat yields in 1990 were 36.8 bushels per acre-comparable to 
U.S. yields but much lowcrlhan other European wheat yields 
which average ftom 50 to 75 bushels. Com yields were under 
60 bushels per acre in 1990~half the U-S. average. 

Although Albania's balance of payments deficit is small rela- 
tive to other CEE*s about $92 million in 1989--thc defieil has 
led to ^ous economic hardship. In 1989, imports consisted 
mainly of machinery and equipment (28 percent), minerals and 
metals (26 peicent). nonfood raw agricullural materials (18 per- 
cent), and chemicals (12 percent). 

In normal weather, Albania is self 'Sufficient in food production. 
In recent years, however, drought in southem Europe has 
foited Albania to import food for its own population. With a 
shortageofhardeuirency, Albania is currently unable to import 
enough food to maintain previous consumption levels. The eur- 
rent food shortage, due both to weather and structural adjust- 
ments with reform, is leading Albania to seek help from the 
international community, and the EC has provided grain ship- 
ments. 

Albania specializes in the export of ener;gy, minerals, and me- 
lais. Of chief importance is the export of chromium, copper, 
and nickel, as well as the sale of hydroelectric power lo Yugos- 
lavia and Greece, Other important exports are food and other 
agricultural products, but there has been litUe excess for export 
in the last 5 years. 

Socialization of property was extensive in Albania immediately 
after World War II, To dale, some privatization and foreign 
joint ventures aie still being discussed, while a land repatriation 
bill was passed in early 1991, One major area to be addressed 
involves safety and environmental conditions in both the in- 
dustrial and agricultural sectors of the economy. As these 
problems are tackled Joint venuircs and economic aid may be 
offered to Albania. 
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2992 Outlook Uncertain 
In the Balkans 

Economic and political turmoil in the Balkan economies adds 
considerable uncertainty to the agricultural outlook for 1992 in 
these countries. For Bulgarian agriculture, stability in supply 
and demand is likely to return gradually, following the tmbalan- 
cesof 1991, Assuming normal weather and stable pdiey. 
production is expected to fall more into line with the recent 
declines in demand. This should help stabilize most com- 
modity prices and shrink exportable surpluses. 

But the outlook for Romanian agricultuie in 1992 looks no 
brighter than 199rs performance. Decreasing consumer 
demand from higher prices and declining incomes is partially 
masking more severe food shortages. But unless significant 
gains are made from policies designed to restore economic 
stability, especially in controlling inflation, imbalances in 
agricultural output and input marketing will continue to result 
in shrinking supplies of food deUvered to retail channels. 

Although Romania appears to have sufficient food slocks on 
hand, it is appealing for food aid. This appeal is partly due to 
producer reluctance to sell to state procuiement agencies, and 
subsequent stockpiling by producers. Producers* reluctance to 
sell their output stems from dissatisfaction with current prices 
and uncertainty about future inHation, 

Other problems affecting food availability in Romania include 
a breakdown in input markets and farmer uncertainty over 
ownership and conuol of the land. Because Romanian land 
privatization has proceeded quickly and haphazardly, crop 
production has been disrupted. Severe rcsuietions on farmers* 
crop choice, and on the sale of land, arc still enforced in 
Romania. 

Yugoslavia's outlook for 1992 is clouded by the civil unrest 
that continues to plague the country. Farmers in key producing 
regions are uncertain that their output can be delivered to 
domestic or foreign markets, Inter-republic border trade faces 
rising nontariff iradc barriers. 

Meanwhile, the future for Albanian agriculture in 1992 is 
contingent on effective economy-wide market reforms and 
clarification of land ownership rights. Although Albania's land 
reform has been successful in distributing cooperative (though 
not state) lands to peasant farmers, the lack of available inputs 
and the rapid pace of change have left many farmers confused. 
Many of them view themselves as unemployed, rather than as 
new landowners. State farms and food aid from the U,S, and 
EC will be relied upon to meet domestic food demand and foie- 
stall fiirthcr social discord, [Jason Lamb and Danielle Sremac 
(202) 219-0621 J J^ 
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EMB^jAIVi VE, U'ETX ' 




The U.S, & Mexico: 
Interdependence 
Growing 



In many respects the U.S. and Mexico ka^e little in common 
besides their border. Per capita gross domestic product 
(GDP) in the US. is 10 times Mexico s. Angh-Saxon tradi- 
tions played a predominant role in shaping U^^ institutions, 
Mfhite Mexico is a mixture cf native and Spanish cultures. The 
d^erences combined with simple geography have bound 
Mexico and the US. in a relationship of economic interdepen- 
dence that has not always been harmonious. Today the Teren- 
ces are also creating opportunities for greater economic 
integration and interdependence. 

In a five-part series, Agriculixiral Outlook examines U.S.- 
Mexico relations. Part ! provides a general overview cfthe his- 
tory and the current stale cf economic relations. Parts II 
through V take a closer look ai agricultural relations i>etween 
the two countries, emphasizing trade, labor and investment, en- 
vironmental issues, and the pending North American Free 
Trade Agreement. 

History & Culture 
Influence Development 

Even before England and Spain colonized North America, 
characteristics o( the native populauons set the future U-S. and 
Mexico on difFercnt historical paths. The nomadic tribes en- 
countered by English selUexs were ultimately displaced, allow- 



ing English culture to be transplanted to its North American 
colonics relabvely intacL By contrast, the relatively settled na- 
tive civilizations conquered by the Spanish in the region that be- 
came Mexico made for a difficuU but inevitable mixing of 
cultures. 

Differencesbetween the English and Spanish cultures further 
separated the course of development England was accustomed 
to rule by a limited monarchy with an active parliament, and 
separation of church and state affairs. Spain was ruled by an ab- 
solute monarchy with strong church ties. England led the in- 
dustrial revolution, while in Spain the industrial revolution 
matured slowly and the economic structure remained largely 
feudal Into the 20th century. 

The new {}S. republic set out on a course of political stability 
and relatively widely distributed economic wealth. Mexico, on 
the other hand, was left in complete disarray after revolution set 
it free from Spain in 1821, A vicious cycle of political in- 
stability and economic weakness plagued the country, making it 
ripe for exploitation. 

Emerging Ties Broken 

Even though the independent Mexico opened its territory for 
seUlement to a much greater extent than Spain had allowed, sen- 
timents of manifest destiny in the U.S. led to conflict. The U-S. 
encouraged secession by Texas from Mexico as a prelude to an- 
nexation in 1845, and in 1846 declared war against a much 
weaker Mexico. The treaty that ended the war gave the U.S. 
half of Mexico's territory, including California on the eve of 
the gold rush. 

When Poifirio Diaz took power in 1876, Mexico embarked 
on a period of political stability and economic growth that 
lasted until 1910. Diaz eased restrictions on land Ownership 
and subsoil resource use in order to attract ftxeign investment 
Geography dictated thai U.S. investors would respond the most 
readily. But Diaz' dktatorship was also extremely repressive 
and failed to distribute the benefits of economic growth widely. 
This was a major factor conuibuting to a second Meucan 
revolution beginning in 1910. 



The U.S. & Meiicc — Kgy Statistics Show the Difference 



U.S. 



Mexico 



n 



PopuLfltion (milliofis) 248.2 B4.5 

Per capita GDP (USS) 20.756 2.375 

Population ki agncuJture {percent) 2.5 27.6 

Average age of populalion (years) 32.0 2i0 

Education (years of sctioo*ir>g) 11.0 7.5 

Arable land (million acres) 464.1 57.3 
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High Interest Rates Dampen Mexico's Economic Growth 




1976 78 60 82 

"f Average interest rate on Mexican debt. 
^1982 dollars. 



After inJual improvement with increased economic lies, U.S.- 
Mexico relations began to deteriorate again, as a scries of Mexi- 
can presidents pushed for varying degrees of political and 
economic reform in a nationalistic environment which threat- 
ened U.S. investments. The U.S, responded with peiiodic diplo- 
matic and military intervention in attempts to influence 
Mexican politics until Franklin Roosevelt introduced his Good 
Neighbor Policy, Signalling a new era of U.S.-Mcxican rela- 
tions was a negotiated settlement in 1938 for compensation of 
U.S, oil companies adversely affected by nationalization of the 
Mexican oil industry. 

Strengthening Relations 

World War II brought increased U_S,-Mcxican cooperation, as 
Mexico supported the U,S^ war effort by supplying U,S, facto- 
ries with raw materials and labor. Relations continued rela- 
tively smoothly through the 1960's, even though Mexico 
distanced itself from Cold War politics. 

Mexico*s economic policies encouraged U.S. investment to 
support stable Mexican industrialization. The Mexican govern- 
ment's goal was to free Mexico from reliance on producing a 
few raw materials for export while importing virtually all other 
goods. Public investment in communications and transporta- 
tion, as well as targeted subsidies and trade protection, encour- 
aged substitution of domestically produced goods for imported 
products. 



Ill 
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Maquiladoras-Production Sharing 
Affhe Border 

Maquiladoras are assembly plants specializing in produc- 
tion forexpOTL Most are located in a special trade zone 
along the U,S.-Mexican border, where they are able to 
takeadvantageofspecial provisions in the U.S. tariff 
schedule and In Mexican industrial policy. 

Component pans are shipped from the U.S- lo Mexico for 
assembly, with the express intention of taking advantage 
of cheaper Mexican labor. When re-exported to the U,S.. 
only the value added to the goods is subject to tarifTs. For 
its part, Mexico allows the maquiladoras to import plant 
equipment duty<-free and exempts them from domestic 
content rules and limitations on foreign ownership, . 



In exchange for Mexican concessions, the plants were re- 
quired to locate at the border until 197Z Ninety percent 
still remain in this location. Since the establishment of 
maquiladoras in 196S. the number of plants has increased 
from 12to U441 in 1988, when employment reached ,, 
390,000 and value added equaled $23 billion, ■ 

During the same year, the maquiladoras provided 25 per- 
cent of Mexico's manufactured exports on a value-added 
basis. Machinery and equipment account for 87 peicent 
of Mexico's value-added production, with parts for televi- 
sions and electrical and electronic equipment, office ma- 
chines, and transportation equipment the primary outputs. 

Studies of the maquiladoras have found that they incoqx)- 
raie more U,S, components than similar assembly plants 
located elsewhere. And by some estimates, an increased 
demand for U.S, components, together with the demand 
for servicing the imports and cxpoas, has acatcd more 
U.S, jobs than would have existed in the absence of the 
maquiladoras, 

m 

For Mexico, the maquiladoras have undoubtedly pn> 
vided jobs and foreign exchange. However^ they have 
not lived up to expectations that the maquiladora border 
region would become more firmly integrated with the 
Mexican economy, with greater social and economic ben- 
efits distributed among Mexican Citi2cns. j| 



In the early l970's. however, increasing government interven- 
tion in Mexico's private sector and growing protectionism 
soured the business climate for foreign investors. An economic 
crisis was averted by oil and natural gas discoveries in the latter 
half of the decade. 

The resulting optimism for Mexico's future generated large- 
scale development projects financed through foreign borrow- 
ing. At the same time, the U,S. found its fortunes also heavily 
tied to oil, but with a different resulL The combination of 
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Mexico Is Exporting More Machinery and Manufactured Goods to the U.S. 
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economic growth in Mexico and foreign oil depencteicy of the 
U.S. gave Menico a new measure of independence. 

Mexico's new-found confidence collapsed in ihc early 1980' s. 
Lower world oil prices and high interest rates revealed the ex- 
cesses of previous decades' deficit financing and foreign bor- 
rowing. The International Monetary Fund negotiated t 
muldbillion -dollar rescue package to address Mexico's growing 
debt problem. 



Bui even as Mexico*s vulnerability to macroeconomic develop- 
ments in the U.S. became evident, an increased reliance of the 
U.S. on Mexico was also apparent As a result of Mexico's eco- 
nomic crisis, merchandise imports from the U.S. declined by 
$8.7 billion, or 48 percent, between 1981 and 1983. The drop 
in Mexican imports has been estimated as equivalent to a Loss of 
220,000 U.S. jobs, concenuated in die manufacturing sector. 
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Recent dramatic changes in Mexican policy have refueled 
economic recovery and poised the country for further integra- 
tion with the U.S. The Mexican government has committed the 
economy to market -oriented reforms, Including reductions in 
trade barriers, sale of public enterprises, and deregulation. 

Success is evidenced by rising output and investment, and 
declining inflation. In addition, the ratios of debt and the 
government dcftcil to Mexico's gross domestic pnxluct fell. 
Mexico's new opctmess has led It into negotiations with the 
U.S. and Canada for a Nonh American Free Trade Agreement 
(NAFTA). 

Asymmetry Remains^ 
Ties Strengthen 

In the past, the asymmetric relationship arising from divergent 
histories has most often been reflected in patterns of U,S,-Mexi- 
can trade and investment More recently, differences involving 
environmental protection and migration arc also emerging. 

The asymmetry in trade between the US. and Mexico is most 
ai^arent in the patterns of exports and imports. Even though 
Mexico is the third-most-imponant export market and the 
fourth-most-important source of imports to ihcU,S.t only 5 per- 
cent of U,S. exports flow to Mexico and only 4 percent of U^. 
imports onginaic in Mexioa On the other hand, 78 percent of 
Mexican exports arc destined for theU.S.,and74 percent of 
Mexican imports originate in the U.S. 

Two-way [rade between the US. and Mexico is dominated by 
machinery and transport equipment. In addition, petroleum and 
petroleum products flow from Mexico to the U.S., while chemi- 
cals and plastics are exported to Mexico from the US. Food- 
stufTs make up approximately 10 percent of each country's 
trade with the other. 

Changes in the composition of U.S,*Mexican trade signal in- 
creasing integration with the U.S, economy. [>eclinesin 
Mexican imports of consumption goods and capital have been 
accompanied by a rise in imports of intermediate or component 
goods-to72perccntof total Mexican imports. Corresponding- 
ly, Mexican exports of manufactured goods have risen to 48 per- 
cent of total exports, while the proportions of agricultural and 
oil exports have fallen. 

Behind these statistics lies a shift toward "production sharing" 
between the U,S. and Mexico. With production sharing, compo- 
nent parts produced in the U.S. are exported to Mexico, where 
they arc further processed and often re-exported to the U.S.- 
hence the increase in Nfexican imports of intermediate goods 
and in Mexican exports of manure tured goods. 
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Reducing Mexican 

Dependence on OH RevenueT 

Prior ID the late 1960'StMexico was a net exporter of oil. 
Ouring the late 1960's and early l970's, however, the 
country's demand outstripped supplies, and Mexico re- 
verted to a net oil importer. Then, discoveries of vast oil 
resources in southern Mexico's Tabasco-Campcche Basin 
in the late l970's returned Mexico to its earlier position 
as a net exporter of oil. 

Crude oil exports increased more than 300 percent as pro- 
duction rose by 98 percent between 1977 and 1980, Dra- 
matie increases in oil prices during this period sent export 
revenues skyrocketing, Rom SI billion in 1977, 
Mexico's petroleum export revenues rose to $10*4 billk>n 
in 1980. 



However, the oil discoveries also led to concerns that , 

Mexico might become too dependent on oil exports or on 
a single market for its export revenues. Of chief concern 
was its reliance on thcU.S. as a major source of demand 
for Mexican oiL ■ 

As a result, PEMEX, the government entity which holds a 
monopoly over Mexico's petroleum resources, was di- 
rected to curt) production and exports beginning in 1980. , 
Daily crude oil production was limited to 2.5-2,7 millfon 
barrels, and exports to approximately 50 percent of pro- 
duction, PEMEX could not sell morc than half of 
Mexico's oil exports to any individual country, nor could 
PEMEX supply more than 20 percentof a country's oil 
imports* In addition^ foreign exchange earnings from oil 
exports were limited to 50 percent of Mexico's total for- 
eign exchange earnings. ^ 

Mexico was successful in two of its goals. Production 
has been curtailed, and Mexico has successfully met the 
50^pcrccnt limit on the share of total oil exports sold to a 
single market. Sales to the U,S, dropped from an average 
of over 80 percent in the late I970's to approximalcly 50 
percent of total Mexican oil exports by 1981. Mexico has 
broadened its markets, increasing shipments to Europe 
and Japan. ^| 

Achieving the goal of reduced reliance on oil exports for 
foreign exchange took longer. In 1981, oil trade ac- 
counted for 75 percent of Mexico's total cxpon levcnucs. 
Not until 1986 did this figtinr dip below the 50-pertent 
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The arrangement makes more erflcieni use of Mexican labor 
and U.S. capital and production processes. In ihe automobile in- 
dustry, for example, production sharing has led to assembly of 
engines in Mexico employing U.S. componcnis and technol- 
ogy. The engines arc ihen exported back to ihe U.S. for final as- 
sembly into automobiles. 

Meuco also depends on the U.S. for more than two-ihirds of iis 
direct foreign investment. U.S. direct investment in Mexico 
doubled between 1987 and 1990, but still accounts for only 2 
percent of total U.S. foreign investment. 

U.S. investment is heavily concentrated in manufacturing, and 
closely associated with the production sharing process. As far 
back as 1979, more than haliofU.S. manufacturing imports 
from Mexico were intracompany or related-party sales, and this 
proportion is growing. 

U.S. investment is also aimed at taking advantage of expansion 
in Latin American markets resulting from economic and popula- 
tion growth. The U.S. economy becomes more closely in- 
tegrated with Mexico's as U.S. capital invested in Mexico 
facilitates the combination of U.S. technology and components 
with Mexican labor to supply both the U.S. and Latin American 
markets. 

Migration & Environment 
Will Affect Future Relations 

U.S.^Mexican relations in the 1990's will be defined in part by 
the way in which the two countries deal with migration and en- 
vironmental issues. Mexicans emigrate to the U.S. primarily 
for economic reasons, but benefits accrue in both economies. 



For more on the relationship between 
the U.S. and Mexico, try: 

Daniel Levy and Gabriel Sz6kely. Mexico: 
Paradoxes ofSfabilrfy and Change. Westview 
Press J 987. 

W. Dirk Racrt and William H BeezJey, editors. 
Twentieth-Century Mexico, Unh/ersity of Nebros- 

ka Press J 986. 
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Sidney weintraub. A Marriage of Convenience: 
Relations Between Mexico and the United 
States. Ojcford University Press. 1990. 




Mexicans employed in the U.S. relieve unemployment pres- 
sures within Mexico, as well as strengthening Mexico's balance 
of payments by sending wag^ home. While of &r less sig- 
nificance to the U.S. economy^ migrating workers from Mexico 
provide labor to firms that would not otherwise attract workers 
at the given wage. 

Recent estimates of legal immigration from Mexico to the U.S. 
range between 50,000 and 75,000 persons each year. The flow 
of undocumented Mexicans remaining in the U.S. each year is 
estimated at 50,000-160,000 persons. The undocumented 
workers ait most often males« and 80 percent are less than 30 
years of age. Their employment is scaucrcd across each sector 
of the economy- -agriciilture (17 percent), manufacturing {35 
percent), construction (11 percent), and services (37 percent)- 
although their total numbers amount to less than 3 percent of 
the U.S. labor force. 

Until 1986, the degree of Mexico's labor market interdepen- 
dence with the U.S. fluctuated with U.S. domestic economic 
conditions, but generally grew. This growth was fostered by 
population and economic pressures LnMcxicoand the tacit con- 
sent of the U.S., which declared employment as illegal for un- 
documented workers but notfor their employers. 

Responding to labor union pressure, the U.S. has since passed 
legislation making it illegal to employ undocumented workers, 
but the impact of the legislation is not yet clear. However, the 
existence of a 2,000^mile common border and Mexican objec- 
tions to the new U.S. legislation suggest a need for greater coop- 
eration lo address the migration issue. 

Mexico's less stringent environmental regulations and inade- 
quate resources for enforcement have led to water quality iHob- 
lems with cross-bonk^r implications. Examples include the 
salinity of the Colorado River and inadequate trcaunent of 
wastewater before release into the Rio Grande and the Tia 
Juana River. Serious air pollution problems exist in the popula- 
tion centers at San Diego, California Tijuana^ and at El Paso, 
Texas^Ciudad Ju^ez. Improper disposal of hazardous wastes 
bybothU.S. and Mexican entities on the Mexican side of the 
border is causing further damage. 

One example of institutional cooperation on surface water qual- 
ily is the International Boundary and Water Commission, which 
has operated on both sides of the border with U.S. and Mexican 
personnel since 1932. However^ conflicting legulations in the 
four border stales and Mexico have hampered efforts to settle 
on appropriate cooperative action on groundwater contamina- 
tion and ha7^dous waste disposal. At the same time, environ- 
mental problems at the U^.-Mexico border ait making itclear 
that interdependence between the countries is especially signifi- 
cant in this area. tAnn Hiiiberg SeUzinger (202) 219-0630] ^ 



Reports you can use . . . from ERS 

U.S. Agricultural Trade Update 

gives you up-to-the-minute information. 

Each month the U.S. Agriculture^ Trade Update brings you ERS' most up-to-the-minute 
data on the farm trade sector. This useful 6-page update brings you the most current 
figures, delivered by first-class mail to ensure timely delivery. 

The U.S. Agricultural Trade Update covers the monthly farm trade balance, U.S. farm 
imports and exports by quantity and value, and leading exports and exporters. 

A 1-year subscription to the U.S. Agricultural Trade Update costs just $15. Or save by 
ordering a 2-year subscription (that's 24 issues) for $29, or a 3-year subscription for $42. 

Situation and Outloolc Agricuiturai Trade Reports 

give you the facts . . . and the forecasts! 

These reports provide both current intelligence and historical data on international food and 
agricultural developments. They also forecast how changes in conditions and policies 
around the world will affect both U.S. and international agriculture. 

Outlook for U.S. Agricultural Exports offers the latest value and volume of U.S. farm 
exports, by commodity and region, as well as the agricultural trade balance, import 
commodities, and export outlook. Subscription includes 4 issues. Agriculture and Trade 
reports summarize the year's developments affecting U.S. agricuKure and trade in five key 
regions, and look to the future with articles on market trends, trade, and policy (subscription 
includes 5 regional reports: USSR, China, Western Europe, Pacific Rim, and Developing 
Economies). 

The cost is just $1 2 for a 1 -year subscription per title. Or save by ordering a 2-year 
subscription for $23, or a 3-year subscription for $33. 

World Agriculture 

gives you the latest information on world markets. 

This periodical gives you timely analysis and forecasts about how the world economy 
affects agricultural supply and demand. Emphasizes implications for global and U.S. 

agricultural trade. 

The cost is just $21 for a 1 -year subscription. Or save by ordering a 2-year subscription for 
$41 , or a 3-year subscription for $60. 

Call our order desk toll free, 1-800-999-6779 

in the U.S. and Canada; other areas, please call 301-725-7937. 
Or write, ERS-NASS, P.O. Box 1608, Rockville, MD 20849-1608 
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Table 1,— Key Statistical Indicators of the Food & Fiber Sector 



1990 



1991 



1802 



Prices received by farmers {1077*100) 
LJrastock & prooucts 
Crops 

Prices paid by farmers. (1977 bIOO) 
Production ftems 
Commoditms & services, interest, 
lexes* & wages 

Cash receipta {$ bll.) 1/ 
Livestock ($ bll.) 
Crops <$bU.) 

Market basket (19B2-84s100) 
Retail cost 
Farm value 
Spread 
Farm value/retail cost (<M)) 

Retail prices (1d82-84>100) 
Food 
At home 
Away (rorn home 

Agr^cuiturat export! ($ bll.) 2/ 
Agricultural imports (5 bil.) 2/ 

Cofnmercial production 
Red meat (mil. ib-) 

Poultry (mil. lb.) 
Egflifmll.doz.J 
IWill<(bii.lbO 

Consumption* per capita * 
Red meat and poultry (lb.) 

Com bogl'^ril'^? stocks (mil. bu.) 3/ 
Com use (mil. bu.) 3/ 

Prices 4/ 

Choice ateers— Neb. Direct ($/cwt)' ' 
Barrows & gilts— 7 mkta. {4/cwt) 
Broi 1 e rs— 1 2-c ity (ctaTI b .} 
Eggs— NY gr. Alarge (ctsidor.) 
Milk— all at plant ($7cwt) 

Wheat- KC HRW OfdFnary (Sftju.) 
Corn — Chicago (5/bu.) 
Soybeans — Chicago ($/bu.) 
Cotton— Avg. spot 41-34 (cte./Ib.) 



Gross cash income (S t\\) 
Gross ca&h expenses{$bn.) 

Net cash income (5 bil.) 
Net famt bcome ($ bil.) 

Farm real estate values 5/ 
Nominal (5 per acre) 
- 1$) 



Real (1982 



Annual 


1 


II 


III 


IV F 


AnnuaJF 


IF 


II F 


Annual F 


150 
170 
128 


146 
167 
124 


152 
165 

136 


149 

159 
137 


141 
157 
125 


148 
163 
132 


143 
158 
128 


— 


— 


171 

184 


173 
168 


175 
190 


173 

189 


173 
189 


174 
189 


— 


— 


— 


169 

90 
79 


162 
67 

75 


171 
84 
87 


174 
87 
87 


167 
90 
77 


166-171 
86-89 

79-^3 


— 


— 


— 


134 

114 

144 

30 


137 

109 

153 

29 


139 

109 

164 

28 


137 

105 

154 

27 


■^ 


— 


— 


— 


^ 


132 
132 
133 


136 
136 
136 


137 
137 
137 


136 
135 
139 


137 

136 
141 


137 
136 
138 


— 


— 


— 


40.1 
22.5 


11.3 
5.6 


8.8 

6.5 


8.4 
5,3 


— 


37.5 
22.5 


— 


— 


^ 


3S.00B 

23.635 
6.660 
14S.3 


9.465 

5,837 

1,416 

37.5 


9.636 

6,296 
lUlfi 

3a.e 


9^5 
6.460 
1.437 

36.3 


10.339 

6.340 

1.462 

36,2 


39.425 

24.932 
5.732 
148.6 


8.792 

6.090 
1.435 

375 


10.202 

6.515 

1.425 

38,7 


40.957 

25.845 

5.770 

148 9 


210.8 


50.9 


63.3 


54.6 


56.8 


215.6 


52,8 


55.3 


222.5 


1.930.4 
8.113.4 


1.344.5 
2.336.1 


e.940.3 
2.151.6 


4.789.0 
1.798.3 


2.992.0 
1.472.6 


1.344.6 
7.760.6 


i:520,9 


^ 


7.725D 


78.66 

54.45 

64.8 

82.2 

13 73 

3.44 
2.51 
5.93 
71.3 


80.09 

51.50 

51 2 

85.9 

11.00 

2.81 
2.45 

6.70 
76.4 


77.92 

£3.34 
522 
70.2 

11,37 

3,00 
2.51 
5.73 
81.0 


69.42 

50,85 

54.2 

77.1 

12.30 

3.11 
2.47 
5.65 
66.7 


70-74 
38^2 
46-50 
75-79 
13.60- 
14.00 


74-76 
48^50 
50-62 
77-79 
12 20- 
12.30 


72-78 
40-46 
46-52 
72-76 
12.40- 
13.40 


73-79 
41-47 

47-53 

69-75 

10.86- 

11.85 


73-79 
39-45 
46-52 
72-78 
11.90- 
12.90 


1983 


1984 


1985 


19S6 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 


1991 F 


150.6 
111.0 


:55.5 

119.0 


157,2 
109.3 


152 8 

105.0 


165.1 

109.8 


171.9 

114.5 


179.9 
120.6 


186.0 
1242 


181-186 
124-129 


39.5 

15.3 


36.6 
26.3 


47.9 

31.0 


47.8 

31.0 


56.3 
39.7 


57.4 

40.6 


59.4 
50.1 


61,8 
50.8 


64-59 
41-46 


78a 
788 


601 
771 


713 
662 


640 
577 


599 
526 


632 
538 


661 
646 


668 
529 


682 
519 



Meal ^itfoi •J 'oo i f \ «>£ ^f f -«^« -''^** ""^^^ ^*= 

1/ Quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annual rates. 2/ Annual data based on Oct.- Sept. UucaA year s endmg with year irKJkaied, 3/ Sopt.-Nov, fcst quarter: 
Dec.-Feb. second quarter: Mar.-May third quarter; Jun.-A«9. fwirth quarter; Sept -Aug annual. Us»iOCiudei eitporti & domasiK: disapp«rance. 4/ Ssmpl© 
averagei.Jan.-Oec. 6/ 1990-91 values asof January 1. 1986-89 valuesas o1 Febnianr 1. 1983-8S values aiot Apnl 1. F ■ fofscatt. — ■ not available. 

" The pork carcass to retail corversior^ factor has been revised. ■* Omaha Choice steer price hat been rapiacad by the Nebraska Direct* 1.100-1.300 lb. 
Choice si^ar price. 
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U.S. & Foreign Economic Data 



Table 2.— U.S; Gross National Product & Related Data. 



Annual 



1990 



1901 



Gfoes natiortal product 
P^rfionai cooeumptioo 

expond«iur«8 

Durable goods 

Nondurable goode 
Clottiinq & sho«e 
Food & D«v«ragd6 

Services 
GrosB private domestic 

Investment 

Fixed Investment 

Change in business inventor^e 
Net export« of goods & services 
Government purchases of 

goode & services 



Gfoes national product 
Personal consumption 
expenditures 
Durabie goodi 
Nondurable goods 



OotNng & shoes 
Sioever 



Food At 
Service! 



s rage a 



Grose private domestic investmeni 

Fbted investment 

Char>ge in business Invefttocles 
Net exports of goode & services 
Government purchases of 

goods & services 

GNP implicit price deflator {^ change) 
Disposable personal Incofne (S bll.) 
DIspoeatile per. Income (1982 S bllj 
Per capita dispoeabi a per. income J$) 
Per capita dis. per. income (1 962 S) 
U.S. population, totat. Incl. miJitarv 
abroad (mil.) 
CIviJian population (mil.) 



Industrial productloo (1987.100) 
Leading economic ir>dicators (iea2ii100) 

Civilian employment (mil. persona) 
Civilian unemployment rate (%) 
Pereonal Income (S bil. annual rate) 

Money ■tock-M2 (dfttly ayg.) (S bH) 1/ 
Three-month Treasury bill rale m} 
AAA corporate bond yield (Moody's) {9^) 
Housing starts (1.000) 2/ 

Auto sales at retail, total (mil.) 

Buair>esB knvenlory/eales ratio 

Sale* of all retail ^ores(S bit.) 
Nondurable goods etoree($ bil.) 
Food stores (S bil.) 
Eating & drinking place s($ bil.) 
Appa/el & acceesory storee ($ bil.) 



1988 



4.873.7 



1989 



1990 



Ml 



IV 



II 



S billion (quarterly data seaeonally adjusted at annual rates) 
5.200.8 5.465.1 6.514,8 5.527.3 5.557.7 61812.4 



IIIP 



6.670 a 



3.230.2 


3.450.1 


3.«57,3 


3.803.4 


3.724.9 


3.742.8 


3.789.0 


3.841.8 


457.6 


474,8 


480.3 


482,3 


460.6 


455,3 


453.7 


467.4 


1.060.0 


1.130.0 


1.193.7 


1.206.0 


1.218.0 


1.212.7 


1.221.7 


1,229.6 


19M 


204.B 


213.2 


215.8 


211.5 


213.3 


218.4 


221.8 


662.8 


595.3 


624.7 


629,8 


8Sd.4 


636.7 


642.8 


6446 


1J20.7 


1^845.6 


1.963.3 


2.006.2 


2.040.4 


2.074.8 


2.113.B 


2.144.9 


747.1 


771.2 


741.0 


759,7 


686.3 


eeo.o 


654.0 


6ft4.8 


720.8 


742.9 


746.1 


750.7 


720.2 


694.1 


694.0 


702.3 


28.2 


28,3 


-6.0 


9.0 


-30,8 


-34.2 


^40.0 


-17.6 


-74.1 


^46.1 


-31.2 


-41.3 


-28.8 


13,5 


lfl.1 


-1.4 



062.6 1.025.8 1.09«.1 1.102,8 1.132.9 1.141.5 1.151.3 1.145.5 

1962 S billion (quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 
4.018.9 4.117.7 4.157.3 4.170.0 4.153.4 4.124.1 4.119.9 4.143.1 



2,606.5 
418.2 
909.4 
165.0 

462.2 
r278.9 


2.656.8 
428.0 
919.9 

172.7 
462.9 

1.309.0 


2.681.8 
427.4 
911.1 
172.8 

457.4 
1.343.1 


2.606.8 
429.5 
918.4 
174.4 

4.'S9.4 
1.350.8 


2.673.8 
4156 
901.2 

170.6 
4536 

1.356.7 


2.663.7 

402.9 
897.1 
167.0 

453.5 
1.363.7 


2.660.6 
401 4 
902.2 
171.1 
453.3 

1.376.9 


2.706 3 
410.4 
908.7 
172.7 
458.0 

1,386.2 


705.7 

662.1 

23.0 

-75.9 


718,9 

693.1 
23.8 

-54.1 


668.7 

692.3 

-3.6 

-33.8 


997.0 

692.3 

47 

^46.6 


656.3 

682.7 

-26.4 

-8.8 


823.7 

646.6 

-26.0 

7.1 


817.8 
850.9 

-33.3 
-12.6 


851.2 
666.3 

-15.1 
-32.8 


780.5 


798.1 


820.8 


822.7 


832.3 


829.6 


833.4 


819.4 


3.3 

3.479.2 
2.800.5 
14.123 

11,368 


4.1 
3.725.5 
2.869.0 
14.973 
11.531 


4.1 
3.048.1 
2.893.6 

16.695 
11.509 


3.7 
3.969.1 
2.608.0 

15.765 
11.611 


2.8 

4.001.9 
2.872.4 
15.849 
11.378 


5.2 
4.021.3 
2.881.9 
16.887 

11.307 


4.6 
4.068.1 
2.877.9 

16.035 
11.343 


1.8 

4.107.7 
2.892.6 
18.145 
11.369 


246.4 

244.1 


248.8 
■246.8 

Annual 


251.4 
249.2 


251.8 
249.8 

1990 

Sept 


252.5 
250.4 


253.1 
250.9 


253.7 

251.5 

1991 


254.4 
252.3 


1988 


1989 


1090 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 








Monthly data eeasonalty adjusted 






105.4 
142.7 


108.1 
144.9 


100.2 
144.0 


110.6 
143 2 


107.9 
143.9 


108.0 
145.5 


108.0 
146.6 


108.1 
145.4 


116.0 
6.4 

4.070.8 


117.3 

5.2 

4.384.3 


117.0 

5.4 

4.645.6 


117.9 

6.7 

4.997.8 


116.9 

7.0 

4611.0 


118.7 
8.8 

4.802.6 


1164 

6.8 

4.823.8 


1172 

67 

4.846.7 


3.069,9 

6.69 

9.71 

1.488 


3.223.1 
8.12 

9.Z6 
1.378 


3.328.2 
7,51 
0.32 

1.193 


3.321.8 

7.38 
9.56 

1.108 


3.402.1 

5.60 

9.01 

1.034 


3.391.8 

5.58 
9.00 

1.049 


3.392.8 

6.39 

8.75 

1.056 


3.392.3 

5.25 

961 

1.033 


10.6 
1.49 
137.6 
85.3 
27.2 
13.9 
7.1 


9.9 

1.51 

145.1 

90.8 

28.8 

14.5 
76 

Anoval 


0.5 
1.51 
150.6 
96.0 
30.2 
15.2 

7.0 


10.1 

1.50 

152.0 

97.7 

30.7 

15.2 

7.9 

1990 
Oct 


9,0 

1.50 

1526 

96.4 

31.3 

16.0 

8.1 


9.1 

1.49 
153.2 
99.1 
31.0 
15.8 
8,2 


8.3 
1.49 

152.2 

99.0 

30.9 

18.0 

8.2 

1991 


86 

P 153 3 
P 99.1 
P 30.8 
P 15.9 
P 8.2 


1988 


19S9 


1990 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


128,2 
1.757 
t.23l 


13S.1 

1.881 
1.184 


145.0 
1.817 
1.167 


129.6 

1.524 
1.160 


137.8 
1.785 
1.149 


136.8 
1.744 
1.145 


134.3 
1.693 
1.137 


130.8 
1.870 
1.120 



Foreign exchange vaJue of the dollar 
Japanese yen per U.S. dollar ^ 
German marks per U.8, dollar 
Canadian dollar per U.S. dollar 

1/ Annual data as of December of the year ijo^. 2/ Private, including larm. R>revleed. P ■ preliminary, —-not available. 

Information coniacL Ann Duncan (202) 219-0313. 
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AQiicuttural Outlook 



Table 3.— Foreign Economic Growth, Inflation, & Export Earnings 





I9az 


19S3 


1d84 


1985 


1986 


1937 


1988 


1989 


1990 


1901 F 


1992 F 


Aversge 
1931-90 












Annual percent change 












World J««« U.S. 


























Real GQP 


0.7 


2.1 


4.1 


3.8 


2,9 


3.5 


4.3 


3.4 


2.4 


1.6 


2.8 


2.9 


Contumsr prices 


14.7 


14.1 


12.2 


12.3 


9.8 


12.1 


18.8 


36.3 


41.1 


44.5 


30.1 


18.5 


MefChr »ports 


-7.7 


-1.5 


6.4 


1.0 


10.9 


18.3 


12.9 


7.2 


14.7 


9.2 


9.2 


6.0 


D6veEop«d teas U.S. 


























ReaJ GOP 


1.0 


2.1 


3.7 


3.5 


2.8 


3.2 


4.4 


3.6 


3.3 


2% 


3.1 


2.9 


Consumer prices 


e.4 


fl.4 


4.9 


4.2 


2.5 


2.6 


2.9 


4.3 


4.8 


4.1 


4.1 


5.1 


Merch. exports 


-4.4 


-0.5 


6.3 


4.6 


19.4 


i7.e 


12.2 


6.0 


17.1 


9.8 


7.2 


7.5 


Developiru] 
Real GOP 


























1.0 


i.e 


4^ 


4.3 


3.3 


4.0 


3.6 


3.2 


2.6 


2.9 


4.6 


3.0 


Consumer prices 


30.1 


39.7 


35.8 


36.0 


27.5 


36.1 


67.7 


77.7 


108.8 


40.9 


28.4 


47.8 


Merch. exports 
Asia 

Real GDP 


-12.9 


^.3 


6.4 


-5.3 


-5.5 


19.7 


14.4 


10.1 


94 


3.3 


9.7 


3.1 


5.5 


7.8 


7.5 


0.6 


6.4 


7.3 


8.3 


6.9 


5.3 


5.0 


5.2 


6,8 


Consumer prices 


fl.O 


6.4- 


0.9 


7.8 


5.5 


7,3 


11.4 


9.8 


8.1 


9.1 


9.2 


7.8 


Merch. exports 


-0.5 


4.6 


14.6 


-0.9 


8.8 


30.1 


23.2 


11.7 


11.6 


7.5 


0.5 


11.1 


Latin America 


























Real GDP 


-l.fl 


-2.7 


3.4 


3.3 


3.6 


3.7 


0.7 


0.2 


-1.0 


1.0 


3.3 


0.9 


Consumer prices 


76.3 


118.9 


117.4 


126.2 


82.8 


116.6 


218.6 


345.9 


550.5 


122,0 


65.5 


181.2 


Merch. exports 
Africa 
Real GDP 


-10,5 


-1.5 


10^ 


-7.7 


-17.9 


13.6 


14.1 


12.2 


9.2 


2.0 


9.4 


2.8 


0.8 


-1.4 


0.8 


4.5 


2,3 


1.3 


6.0 


3.6 


1.9 


2.0 


2.0 


1.9 


Consumer prices 


14.1 


10.4 


19.1 


12.3 


12.8 


13.1 


18.9 


22.1 


14.2 


21.9 


14.6 


ie.9 


MercK expofts 


-27.9 


16.1 


10.7 


-13.5 


-17.1 


14.3 


-2.7 


3.6 


19.7 


-3.5 


7.0 


-1.5 


Middle Eait 


























Real GDP 


-2.6 


3.7 


2.4 


2.7 


-2.6 


0.3 


0.0 


3.2 


-1.5 


^.3 


8.5 


0.9 


Consumer prices 


13.3 


13,3 


19.4 


13.6 


14.0 


19.1 


10.4 


14.5 


8.1 


13.7 


13.0 


15.1 


Merchn exportB 


-22.0 


-23.0 


-10.0 


-8.0 


-20.5 


13.0 


2.1 


10.0 


13.3 


-7.0 


13.1 


-4.2 


Central Europe, & USSR 


























Real GDP 


2.4 


2.7 


1.0 


0.6 


3.3 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


-7.1 


-14.8 


-2,4 


0.8 


Consumer prices 


15.4 


6.4 


6.8 


8.3 


10.1 


12.3 


20.5 


93.6 


82.9 


221.2 


154.9 


28.2 


Merch. e^poftf 


e.1 


3.8 


1.0 


-1.9 


5.7 


8.3 


4.0 


-0.9 


-5.1 


^.7 


3.1 


2.7 



F m forecast. 

Information contact: Alberto Jerardo, (202) 219-0717. 



Farm Prices 



Table4.— Indexes of Prices Received & Paid by Farmers, U.S. Average, 



Annual 



ima 



1B91 



less 


19SS 


1990 


0^ 
1977. 


May 
.100 


Juno 


Jjly 


Aug 


SeplR 


OclP 


133 


147 


160 


146 


162 


166 


ISO 


147 


148 


141 


128 


134 


12a 


120 


13S 


146 


153 


135 


136 


125 


138 


160 


123 


101 


112 


10S 


100 


111 


fl6 


127 


120 


120 


123 


1U 


122 


115 


113 


117 


116 


116 


117 


123 


lie 


108 


117 


113 


112 


lis 


110 


T14 


95 


98 


107 


1t2 


114 


111 


109 


111 


108 


103 


132 


146 


149 


161 


1*3 


153 


153 


140 


100 


159 


108 


102 


92 


BS 


B3 


B2 


19 


«6 


67 


03 


186 


1B2 


192 


181 


236 


306 


364 


36S 


389 


271 


107 


203 


202 


1SS 


263 


446 


410 


412 


440 


290 


140 


152 


1S4 


156 


214 


172 


133 


iai 


127 


114 


136 


144 


144 


162 


224 


163 


120 


100 


114 


96 


124 


186 


191 


iia 


222 


166 


m 


132 


112 


107 


150 


1S0 


170 


170 


165 


163 


162 


158 


157 


157 


ise 


174 


193 


194 


190 


192 


1»6 


160 


176 


175 


120 


140 


141 


136 


117 


117 


122 


127 


132 


130 


118 


137 


131 


133 


119 


120 


127 


12S 


124 


123 


170 


178 


134 


167 


_ 




1B9 


_ 


_ 


18B 


167 


16S 


171 


174 


. 


^ 


173 


— 


^ 


173 


128 


1» 


128 


124 


^ 


^ 


120 


^ 


^ 


123 


102 


104 


213 


210 


^ 





214 


^ 


— . 


203 


1W 


166 


166 


163 





^ 


163 


— 


— 


103 


130 


137 


131 


132 


^ 


^ 


136 


^ 


^ 


132 


127 


139 


139 


141 


— 


— 


153 


w* 


— - 


153 


167 


ISO 


204 


233 


. 


^ 


190 


— 


^ 


200 


145 


150 


164 


156 


. 


w* 


167 


^ 


^ 


1SB 


215 


223 


231 


233 


^ 


— 


248 


** 


— - 


246 


181 


193 


202 


206 


^ 


— 


210 


— ' 


^ 


216 


197 


203 


216 


220 





.^^ 


227 


.^^ 


^ 


230 


138 


141 


144 


144 





^ 


148 


.^^ 


— 


147 


161 


101 


166 


100 


.^^ 


V* 


172 


■^- 


■^- 


172 


1S2 


170 


174 


174 


^ 


— 


173 


— 


— ' 


173 


147 


162 


157 


167 


** 


— 


102 


■^- 


— 


tOJ 


177 


1S5 


191 


165 





^ 


202 


w* 


— 


202 


100 


107 


172 


174 


— 


— 


174 


" 


— 


174 


81 


63 


82 


76 


60 


62 


79 


78 


76 


75 


632 


674 


684 


666 


604 


700 


685 


072 


075 


649 


1.167 


1^20 


1^65 


1.239 






^*=!? 


— 


— 


1.302 


54 


65 


64 


82 


— 


— 


&3 


— 


*" 


SO 



Pricsi received 
AJ] farm products 
All crops 
Fbodoralni 
Fe»d mains & hay 
FaetTorains 
Cotton 
Tobacco 

OlhMvIng crop I 
FnJft. alt 
Fre«h m«r#tflt 1/ 
Commafcial vegatablaa 
Fresh market 
Potatoaa & tfry b»an« 
Uvaatocit & products 
Macnsnlmala 
Daily product! 
PoufttyJVeggi 
Prtosi pstd 

Commoditlai & isrvicai. 
Intsrsit. Iu«a. & wag« rataa 
Productkirt Itama 
feed 

Fa«darirv*ftock 
&#0d 
Fsftlllzar 

Agricultural chamJcali 
Fuaie & gnafgy 
Farm & mo^or wppifsi 
Autoa & tmcki 

Tractora A. Ba4l-f>ropalM machinery 
Other macNnaiY 
Bu^ldtng & tanclng 
Farm aervtcea & csih rant 
\nL paysbla per acr« on rarin raal tatata dabt 
Taxaa p4yabL«p«f acraon farm raal attata 
Wag«rat«a(aflaacriaityadjuM«d) 
Production iMmip inl*r*«t. tsiKaip & waga rataa 

RatiOp prkai t*c«tv«d lo pr^« paid f^) 2i 

Prlc«« recstvwl (191Q-14.1 00} 

Prica* paU. ««g. (parity Indax) M91Q-14.100) 

Pajityraiio(lB10-14-lOOHS)2/ 

1/Fraah marttat fty nonci^rui: rra«h markal & pfocasdng lor citma. 2/ Ratio of Index of pf+caa recaivad for all farm productatoindsj o< pficai |>ald tor 
Cttnmqditlaa L aarvtcaa. Intaraat, tuaa. & wsga rataa. Ratfo u«aa tha most r^ant pflcaa paki ind«»t. PricaapaM data ara quariarly & wiM ba publiehad 
In January. April. July. & Octobar. R . r«v4aad . P * pralfminarY^ ^ « nol av&iUbla. 

in I0rn:)aik>n contact: Ann Duncan {202}2i9^^03l3, 



December 1991 



AS 



Table 5.— Prices Received by Farmers, U-S. Average 





1 ^, w-^v. ^ 

Annual 1/ 


^ - ^. ^-^ 


1990 
Oct 








1991 






1968 


1989 


1990 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


S«pt R 


OctP 


3.72 
6.83 
2.54 

4.0S 


3.72 

7.35 
2.36 
3.79 


2.61 
6.73 
2.30 

3.75 


2.43 

6.00 
2.19 
3.55 


2.64 

7.42 
2.33 
4.11 


2.55 
7.40 
2.31 
3.89 


2.49 

7.28 
2.27 

3.96 


2.63 

7.09 
2,33 

4.01 


2.80 
7.61 
2.34 
4.10 


3.08 
7.27 

2.29 
3.91 


85.20 
7.42 
55.6 


66.00 
5.70 
66,2 


. 86.00 
5.75 
67.8 


85.60 
5.87 
67.7 


84.20 
5.67 

68.9 


71.60 
5.55 
87.2 


70.60 
5.36 
65.7 


71,50 
5.66 
66.9 


68.10 
6.64 
65.2 


66.80 
5.33 
62.4 


6.02 
14.70 
27.10 

9.76 
29.90 


7.36 
12.60 

33,10 
11.40 

28,60 


8.15 
11.50 
27.40 
10.60 
18.60 


4.73 
19.70 
31.60 

8.29 
17.60 


9.70 
23.10 
54.40 
22.60 
20.00 


8.18 

9.46 

56.40 

14.60 

17.S0 


8.05 
6.65 

29 10 
17.00 

21.40 


652 

7,97 

22,60 

11.90 

1680 


4.62 

11.30 
21.90 
10.10 
14.40 


4.37 

7.91 
18.30 

8 22 
14.60 


17.4 

358.00 

7.18 

6.43 


13.9 

336 00 
7.08 

4.45 


349.00 
5.99 

6.21 


19.3 

335.00 
5.31 

e.62 


22.5 

431.00 
7.95 

4.91 


24.2 

754.00 

21,35 

5.44 


24.8 

19.46 
4.82 


24 6 

399,00 
20.81 

zae 


29.1 

477.00 

21.97 

1.38 


24.9 

411.00 

11.09 

6,24 


W,80 
89.85 
42.54 
89.60 


69.67 
91,84 

43.24 
67,33 


74.79 
96.51 
63.99 

58.01 


75.60 
92.80 

56,80 
61.90 


75.90 

107.00 

54.10 

67.60 


73.60 

106.00 

54.70 

£5.30 


71.60 

103.00 

54.20 

67.70 


6B.80 
96,30 
51.20 
63,40 


68.60 
96.10 
46.40 
53.60 


69.40 
93.90 
44,40 
61.30 


12.26 

11:i5 
34.0 
53,2 
36.9 

130.0 


13.56 

12.30 

36.1 

70 .0 

40.0 

124.0 


13.78 
12.33 
32.4 
70.4 
3fi.4 
76.8 


13.10 
11.10 
28.4 
73,0 
42.5 
74.0 


11.40 
10.20 
31,3 
59.5 
38.9 
67.4 


11.40 
10.40 
31.4 
59.3 
39.7 
71.8 


11.80 
10.80 
32.6 
65.0 
40.0 
56.4 


12,30 
11.40 
32.3 
63.8 
40.7 
530 


12,80 

12.10 
32.1 
63.0 

40.2 
63.9 


13.20 

12.40 

31.1 

63.8 

38.9 
66.6 



CROPS 
All wh0at($/bu.) 
RrcOp rough ($/cwt) 
Corn (S/l>u j 
Sorghum (S/tewt) 

Allhay.bt»^(SAon) 
Soybeans i%Jbu.) 
Conon^ upland (ctMb.) 

Potatoes ($/cwt) 
Lottuca (S/cwt) 2/ 
Tomatoes treeh ($/cwt) 2/ 
Onions (S/owt) 
Dry 9dibl« be ant ($/cw1) 

Applet lor fresh u«e fclr/lb.) 
Peart tor hesh um (S/ton) 
Orangetp all uees ($/bo>c] 3/ 
GrflperruH. «ii usee ($/box) 3/ 

LIVESTOCK 
Beef cattle fycwt) 
Calve a ($/cwt) 
Ho9«(ycwt) 
Lamb* (SAcwt) 

All milkp eold to plantB fS/cwt) 
Mitkp manul. grade ($/cwt) 
Broil ert(ct ft Jib.) 
Eggfl{ct*7doz.)4/ 
TurKen (ctiJIb.) 
Woolfc1*7lb.)6/ 

l/Sa^ion everage price by crop year tor crop e. Calendar year average of monthly pricee fof livestock. 2/ Exclude* Hawaii. 3/ Equlva(enlon-tree returns. 
4/ Average of all eggs sold by producers including hatching eggs & egge eotd at retail. 6/ Average local market price p excluding incentive payments. 
R- revised, P- preliminary. — not available. 

Information contact: Ann Duncan (202) 219-0313. 



Producer & Consumer Prices 



Table 6. —Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers, U.S. Average (Not Seasonally Adjusted) 

Annual I9d0 1991 

S«pt 



Consumer Price Indexp all items 
Consumer Price Ind^Kp lass food 

Alt food 

Food away from home 

Food at home 
f^eais 1/ 

Beef & veal 
Pork 

Poultry 

Fish 

Egjjs 

Dafry products 2/ 

Fata & oils 3/ 

Fresh fruit 

Proc*>ssed fruft 
Fresh vegetables 
Potatoes 
Proc«e*ed vegetables 

Cereal* A t)akery products 
Sugar A iweets 

Beverages, nonalcoholic 

Apparel 

Apparel, commodities less footwear 

Footwear 
Tobacco A smoiiing products 
Bev^ragesp elcohouc 



19W 



130.7 
130.3 

132.4 

133.4 

132.3 
1285 
1338 
129.8 

132.5 
1«.7 
124.1 
136.6 
126.3 
170.9 

136.9 
lfil.1 
162.6 
127.5 

140.0 
124.7 

113.5 



122.8 

117.4 
131,5 
129.3 



132.7 
132.6 

133.2 

134.8 

132.9 
131.0 
129.5 
135.4 

134.6 
147^ 
120.6 
127.6 
128.2 
168.7 

139.9 

137.3 
152.0 
128.8 

141.6 
125.8 

114.2 



125.8 

118.6 
165.8 
130.8 



Feb 



134,8 
134.6 

135,5 

136.2 

135.7 
132.8 
132.6 
135,1 

132,7 
148.7 
125,4 
125.2 
133.1 
190.6 

133.2 
152,5 
140.9 
1284 

144.3 
127.1 

116,3 



124.3 
118.4 
196.7 
141.6 



Mar Apr 

1982-34-100 



May 



June 



July 



Aug 



Sept 



135.0 
134.8 

135.8 

136.5 

136.0 
133.1 
1329 

135.2 

131.9 
149.6 
133.1 
124.9 
132.5 
195.9 

132.2 
151.1 
130.6 
128.2 

144.3 
128.3 

1149 



127.7 
120.a 
197.6 
142.2 



135.2 
134.9 

136.7 

137.1 

137.0 
132.7 

133.4 
133.3 

131.1 
146,2 
124.9 
124.fi 
133.0 
202.3 

i3a.3 

169.2 
144.4 
123.4 

145.2 

123.2 

115.fi 



129.1 
121.9 

199.2 
142.6 



135.6 
135.4 

136.8 

137.5 

136.9 
133.4 
134.1 
134.2 

132.7 
147.0 
112.4 
124.4 
132.6 
2048 

132.1 
167.3 
149.1 
126.7 

145.3 
129.2 

114.9 



128.3 
121.7 
199.6 
142.7 



136.0 
136.7 

137.2 

137.9 

137.4 
133.5 
133.2 
136.1 

131.5 
146.7 
110.2 
123.9 
131.6 
204.4 

131.2 
180.5 
165.& 
130.O 

145.7 
129.5 

113.9 



125.2 

120.2 
2029 

143.0 



136.2 

136.1 

i3e.fi 

133.4 

136.0 
133.1 
132.6 
136.7 

132.5 
146.1 
113.9 
124.0 
131.6 
193.8 

130.6 
167.7 

164.3 
129.3 

145.8 
129.9 

113.1 



123.2 

119.3 
203.7 
143.4 



136,6 
136.7 

136.0 

136.7 

134.9 
132.9 

132.3 
135.7 

132.4 
145.2 
121,0 
124.5 
132.1 
187.4 

130.9 
142.2 

156.2 
128.7 

146.5 
130.3 

112.9 



123.2 
120,2 
204.7 
143.8 



137.2 
137.4 

136.0 

136.9 

134.9 
131.9 
131.0 
134.1 

131.0 

147.8 

na.o 

125 3 

131.1 
194.3 

131.3 
137.6 
143.7 
128.1 

146 5 

129.6 

112.6 



130.4 
122.2 

205.7 
144.4 



1/Qeef,v*al. lambpporkp&procsseed meat. 2/ Includes butter. 3/ Excludes butter. 
Information contact: Ann Duncan (202) 219-0313. 
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Table 7,— Producer Price Indexes, U,S, Average (Not Seasonally Adjusted) 







Annual 




1990 
Sept 








1901 








1988 


1989 


1990 


Apr 


MayR 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 












198211 


100 










Rniehed goods 1/ 


108.0 


iiafl 


110.2 


120.4 


121.1 


121.8 


121.9 


121 j6 


121.7 


121.3 


Convumer foods 


112.0 


118.7 


124.4 


124.2 


12S.3 


125.8 


125.4 


124.6 


123.4 


122.7 


Frdsh fruit 

Freeh & dried v«getable> 

Dried fruit 

Canned ^uit&Juice 

Frozen fruit&Julc^ 


113.fi 

105.6 

M.I 

120.2 

129 8 


113^ 

118.7 
103.0 
122.7 
123.9 


118.T 
118.1 
t06.7 

127.0 
130.0 


117.8 

94.3 
100.3 
128.8 

139.9 


131.9 
110.7 
111.4 
128.8 
112.8 


134.8 
148.7 
111.4 
127.2 
112.7 


137.0 

135.7 
111.3 
128.8 

112,7 


145.0 
107.4 
111.8 
128.5 
112.7 


134.2 

91.4 
110.9 

128.6 
109^ 


132.0 
87.7 
1115 
129.8 
108J 


Frevlt veg. bxq\. potatoes 
Cdnned v@g. &,uices 
Frozen voget abide 
Potatoes 

Bakery products 


100.4 

108,3 

ios.e 

113,9 

88 8 

126.4 


103.9 

118.fli 

It 5.5 

153.e 

119.8 

135.4 


107,8 
118.7 
118,4 
157.3 
117.8 
141.0 


79.4 
115,4 
118.5 
155.4 
112.8 
141.9 


112.8 
113.8 
117.9 
158.4 
1102 
145.8 


157.0 
114,0 

118.1 

138.1 

94.8 

145.6 


138.0 
112.7 
117.7 
146.7 
96,9 
148.3 


102.0 
113.1 
n7.5 
137.8 
100.7 
146.1 


82.8 

111.9 
117.8 
123 7 
109.0 
146.9 


B1.8 
110.9 

117,4 
110.6 
105.8 
147.5 


Meat* 

B»er&veel 

Pork 

Proceseed poultry 

Fieh 

Dairy products 

Proceseed fruits & v#gdtablds 

Shortening &cooktng oil 

Sort drlnke 


90.9 
101.4 

95.0 
111.8 
14S.7 
102.2 
113.8 
118.8 
114.3 


104.8 
108.9 
97.7 
120.4 
142.9 
110.8 
119.9 
118.8 
177.7 


117.0 
118.0 
110.8 
113.8 
147.2 
117.2 
124.7 
123.2 
122.3 


1172 
114.1 
121.0 
116.7 

140.0 
110.0 
124.9 
127.3 
121.7 


117.4 
118.4 

115.7 
10^.0 
165,8 
111.5 
119.2 
120,8 
127.2 


117.8 
117.3 
118.4 
112.2 
157,3 
111.5 
119.3 
116.6 
125.1 


117.4 

114.9 
120.8 
111.8 
146.4 
112.0 
118.8 
115,0 
128.5 


116.1 
111.6 
121.8 
113.3 
146.6 
113.6 
119 2 
111.8 
125.8 


111^ 
104.8 
117.0 
113.5 

139,5 
115.1 
118 4 
117.4 
125.1 


108.1 
104.5 
107.9 
112.8 
142.0 
115.0 
118.2 
114.0 
124,8 


Conaumdf finished goods ^ess foods 


103.1 


108.9 


115,3 


117.7 


117.2 


118.2 


118.6 


118,3 


110.0 


118.8 


Beraraoes, alcoholic 
Appsrw 
Foofw^ar 
Tobacco products 


111.8 
111.7 

115.1 
171.9 


115,2 
114.5 

120.6 
194.8 


117.2 
117.5 

125.8 
221.4 


117.3 
118.1 
128.1 
225.0 


124.3 
110.4 
128,3 
243 3 


123.6 
.110.3 
128.7 
243.4 


123.3 
110,6 
128.8 
249.1 


123.9 

119.8 
128,7 
254.3 


123.4 
120.0 
129 4 
254.9 


123.3 
120,0 
120.4 

254.7 


Intermediate matsHaEs 2/ 


107,1 


112.0 


114.5 


118.3 


113.9 


114.0 


114.3 


114.0 


114.3 


114.5 


Materials for food manufaoluring 
Flour 

Rdfined sugar 3/ 
Crude vegetable oils 


loe.o 

105.7 
108 J 
llfl.fl 


112.7 
1U.8 
118.2 
103.1 


117.9 
103.8 
122.7 
11A.8 


118.8 

94.8 

123.1 

124.1 


118.1 

95.5 
122.0 
111.3 


115,5 

96.3 

121.3 

102^ 


115.3 

95.7 

121.0 

101.8 


116.5 
93.1 

121.4 
95.9 


115.4 

96.3 

121.3 

101,3 


114.5 

98.2 

121.4 

100.9 


Crude materials 4/ 


9e.o 


103.1 


108.0 


115.3 


100.8 


102.1 


995 


00.4 


99^ 


98.0 


Foodstuffs ifftwl stuffs 
Fruits & vegetables 5/ 
Grains 

Uvestock 
PoultryJive" 


ioe.i 

108.5 
97.9 

103.3 
121.6 


111.2 
114.8 
106.4 
106.1 
128.8 


113.1 
117.5 
97.4 
116.8 
118.8 


110.8 
1G4.0 
88.3 
113.3 
128.9 


109.0 
124.4 
94.1 
115.8 
107,3 


108.7 
141.0 
92.7 
115.2 
113.0 


107.4 

136.0 

90.2 

1128 

112.7 


104,9 
123.4 
84.3 
110,2 
119.2 


102.5 
109.7 
93.2 
100.7 
120.4 


102.0 

107.0 

g2.4 

101.1 

116.7 


Fibers, plant & animal 
Fluid mhk 
Oilseeds 
Tobacco, leaf 
Sugai. raw cane 


98.4 

89.4 

134.0 

87.2 

111.9 


107.8 

98.8 
1238 

93.8 
115.6 


117.8 
100,8 
112.1 
95.8 
1192 


118.8 
104.8 
120.1 
98.0 
119.3 


134.0 
82.0 

109.7 
09.8 

113.1 


139.2 
83.4 

107.5 
99.6 

112,8 


130.8 
84.8 

ioe.7 

99.6 

113.3 


120.2 
88 6 
99.3 
99.6 

112.6 


106.7 
90.3 

104.2 
98.3 

114.0 


103.5 
93.3 
107.0 
102.8 
114.4 


All comrT>odHi©s 


10fl.9 


112.2 


118.3 


118.4 


118.0 


116.5 


116.3 


116.0 


116^ 


116.0 


Industrlaf commodities 


ioe.3 


111.8 


115.8 


118.4 


116.8 


116.1 


116.0 


116.0 


116.4 


116.2 


All foods W 


111.5 


117.8 


123.2 


122.0 


123.5 


124.2 


123.6 


122.7 


121,5 


120.7 


Farm producu & 
processed loods & feeds 

Farm products 

Processed foods & feeds Bi 
Cereal & baiiery products 
Sugar & confectionery 
Beverages 


110.0 
104.9 
112.7 
123.0 
114.7 
114.3 


115.4 

110.9 
117.8 
131.1 

120,1 
118.4 


118.8 
112.2 
121.9 
134.2 
123.1 
120.8 


117 9 

109.2 
122,4 
133.7 
123.9 
120.8 


118,1 
109.8 
122,5 
137.0 
128,3 
125.6 


118.3 
110.4 
122.3 
137.4 
127.8 
124.3 


117.7 
108 9 
122.1 
137.8 
t28.4 
124.7 


116.3 

105.2 
1218 

137.1 
130.3 
123.e 


115.3 

102.8 
121.6 
138.1 
130.0 
123,1 


115.0 
102.8 

121.1 
138.8 
130.6 
123,1 



1/ CofumOditieB nmdy (or sale to ultimate consumer. 2/ Commodities fequiring further processing to become finished goods, 
r, 4/ ^oducts entering market for the firet time that tiave not been manufactured at thai point. 5/ Ffesh & dried 



refined suga 

intef mediaie. & processed foods (excJudes soft ddnks. alcoholic beverages. & mantjfactured animal feeds). R 

Information contact: Ann Dur>can (202)219-^313. 



3/ All types & sixes of 
e/lnciuoeeal! raw. 



I revised. 



December 1991 
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Table 8.— Farm- Retail Price Spreads 
























Anrvual 




1900 
Sept 








1991 










1986 


1989 


1900 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 




M^ricdt basket 1/ 
























RolaN cost {1982-84-100} 
Farm vafuo (1082-84.100) 


iie.5 


124.6 


1334 


134.1 


138.5 


138.4 


130.2 


137.7 


136.8 


136.6 




100.5 


107.1 


113.3 


112.5 


108.9 


110.0 


109.7 


107^ 


104.6 


103.2 




F«rm-reiiil »{>re4d {10A2-84-10C) 


12S.1 


134.1 


144.4 


145.9 


154.3 


163.1 


165.0 


164.1 


154.1 


154.5 




Farm valud-r»tail COM (<K) 
Moat products 
RetaO cost (1082-84.100 1 
Farm value (1982-44-100) 


30.2 


30.1 


29.7 


29.4 


27.5 


28.1 


27.6 


27,3 


26.8 


26.5 




112<2 


1167 


128.5 


131.0 


132.7 


133.4 


133.5 


133.1 


132.9 


131.9 




00.4 


103,3 


116.6 


115.1 


117.2 


117.0 


116.3 


112.8 


108.6 


102.8 




Farm-rettttl spread (1082-84-100) 


125^ 


130.4 


140.6 


147,3 


148.6 


160.2 


152.2 


163.9 


157.8 


1617 




Farm value-retail cost (W) 
Dairy prioducts 
Retail coet (1082-84-100) 
Farm value (1082-84-100) 


44J 


44.8 


46.0 


44.5 


44.7 


44.4 


43.7 


42.9 


41.4 


395 




108 4 
00.8 


115.6 

09.1 


126 5 
101.0 


127,6 
105.3 


124.6, 
85.0 


124.4 
84.9 


123.0 
85.0 


124.6 
87.8 


124.6 
90.6 


125.3 

91.4 




Farm-retafI «pread (1082-84-100) 


124 J 


130.S 


140 2 


146.1 " 


160.9 


. 160.8 


150.0 


157.4 


155.8 


166,6 




Farm value-fetaJI cost (H) 
Poultry 
Retail cost (l082-84« 100 1 


40.1 


41.1 


38.6 


39.6 


32.8 


32.7 


33,2 


34,0 


34.9 


36.0 




120.7 


1327 


132.5 


134.6 


131.1 


132.7 


131,6 


132.5 


132.4 


131.0 




Farm value (1082-84-100) 


110^ 


11X1 


107.6 


115.1 


100.1 


103.7 


104.3 


1077 


107.2 


106.5 




Farm-retail spread (1082-84-100) 


132.8 


150.6 


161.1 


167.1 


166.7 


166,1 


162.8 


161.0 


161.4 


150.3 




Farm vaiuen^etail coet (H) 
Retail co«t(l082-ft4-lOO) 


48.9 


47.2 


43.5 


45.7 


40.9 


41.8 


42.5 


43.5 


43.3 


43.5 




93,0 


118.5 


124.1 


120.6 


124.8 


112.4 


110.2 


113.9 


121.0 


118.0 




Farm value (10S2-84-100) 


78.7 


107.5 


108.0 


105.9 


S6.6 


85.4 


85.2 


06.6 


05.4 


9a7 




Farm-retail spread (1082-84-100) 


123.9 


138.1 


163.2 


147.1 


175.6 


160.0 


155.0 


145.0 


167.0 


161.7 




Farm vaiue-retall cost (H) 


62.7 


58.3 


SS.9 


66.4 


40.7 


48.8 


497 


54.6 


50.6 


61.0 




Cereal & bakery products 
Retaii cost (1 062-84- 1 00 1 
Farm value (1982-ft4ft100) 
























122.1 


132.4 


140.0 


141.6 


145.2 


145.3 


145.7 


145.9 


146.5 


146.5 




927 


1017 


90.5 


81,5 


84.0 


85.4 


82.9 


81.0 


82.9 


S7.8 




Farm-retail ipreed {1082-84-100} 


126u2 


136.7 


146.9 


160.0 


153.6 


1537 


154.6 


164.8 


166.4 


1S47 




Farm vaJiie-ratall cost (<M>) 
Fresh frulte 
Retail coal (1082-84-100) 
Farm valua (1982-84-100) 


9.3 


9.4 


7.9 


7.0 


7.2 


7.2 


7.0 


6.8 


6.9 


73 




1454 


1647 


174.6 


171.9 


206.5 


207,3 


200.7 


203.8 


195.9 


203.0 




118.5 


108.5 


128.0 


131.4 


176.1 


164.2 


208 1 


174.6 


165.9 


176,2 




Farm-retail spread (1082-84-100) 


1587 


176.0 


106.0 


190.6 


220.5 


218.0 


210.4 


217.3 


209.8 


215.4 




Farm value-retail cost (^) 


25.3 


22.2 


23.2 


24.1 


26.9 


28.1 


31.3 


27.1 


26.7 


27.4 




Freefi vegetables 
























Retail costs (1982-84-100) 


120.3 


143.1 


151.1 


137.3 


169.2 


167^ 


180.5 


157.7 


142.2 


137.6 




Farm value (1082-84-100) 


105.8 


123.3 


124.2 


998 


13t.3 


161.8 


134.2 


119.2 


93.0 


94.8 




Farm-retalt spread (1082-84-100) 


1413 


153^ 


165.0 


156.6 


1867 


170.1 


204.3 


177.5 


167.5 


150.6 




Farm vaiue-retaH cost (%) 


27.8 


29.3 


27.9 


24.7 


26,3 


32.8 


25.3 


26.7 


222 


23.4 




Processed frulte & vegetables 
Retail CO« (1082-84-100) 
























ii7.e 


125.0 


1327 


135.0 


130,5 


130.5 


1305 


129.9 


129.8 


129.8 




Farm value (1082-84-106) 


i3e.e 


133.6 


147.2 


152.0 


125.0 


125.0 


124,6 


123.6 


123.4 


122.4 




Fafm-relall spread (1082-84-100) 


1117 


122.3 


128.1 


129.4 


132,2 


132^ 


132.3 


131.9 


131.8 


132.1 




Farm value-retail costa (*Vt) 


27.8 


25.4 


26.4 


26.9 


22.8 


22.8 


227 


22.6 


22.6 


22.4 




Faltiolis 
























RetaJi coat (1982-84-1001 
Farm value (10S2-«4«106) 


113.1 


121^ 


126.3 


128 2 


133.0 


132.6 


131.6 


1316 


132.1 


131.1 




103.0 


95.6 


107.1 


111.0 


105.8 


100.0 


06.4 


03.8 


06.2 


969 




Farm*retail apread (1082-44-100) 


iie.8 


130.6 


133.4 


1342 


1430 


144.8 


144.6 


145.6 


145.3 


1437 




Farm value-retail cost (%) 


24.6 


212 


22.8 


23.6 


21.4 


20.3 


197 


19^ 


19.6 


19.9 








Anr^ual 




1090 


Mar 


Jur>e 


July 


1991 

Aug 


Sept 


Oct 






loea 


1989 


1000 




Beet. Choice 
























Retail price 2/ (cta.rtb.) 


250.3 


265.7 


281.0 


282.7 


206.1 


2024 


2S8.4 


2SS.4 


260.1 


277.2 




Wholeaalevalue3/(cts.) 


160.4 


176.8 


189.6 


102 2 


190.9 


186.1 


178.8 


172.2 


170.8 


174.6 




Nel farm value 4/ (cts.) 


1483 


157.6 


1684 


171.0 


170.0 


160.9 


156.2 


145.1 


146.9 


149,8 




Farm-retail spread fete.) 
Wholesale-retail S/(cta,) 
Farm-wholeeat« «/ (cte. 


102.0 


108.1 


112.6 


111.7 


126.1 


131J 


132.2 


140.3 


133.3 


127.4 




80 9 


88.9 


01.4 


00.5 


105.2 


106.3 


109.6 


113.2 


109.3 


102,7 




21.1 


19.2 


21.2 


21.2 


20.9 


25^ 


22,6 


27.1 


24.0 


24.7 




Pork 
Retail price 2/ (ct«./Ib.) 


50 


59 


60 


60 


67 


55 


54 


61 


52 


54 




1834 


182.0 


212.6 


223.2 


2133 


214,6 


2177 


2142 


211.9 


207.7 




Wholesale value a/(cts.) 


101.0 


00^ 


118.3 


124.4 


115.5 


116,0 


116,7 


111.6 


107.1 


104.6 




Not farm value 4/(cis.) 


eo.4 


70.4 


87.2 


91.2 


S7.4 


87.7 


89.0 


81^ 


74.7 


60.4 




Farm-reiaJI spread (cts.) 
Whotesaie-retail 5/(cts.) 
Farm-wtioleaaie e/ (cisj 


114.0 


112.6 


125.4 


132.0 


125.9 


126.9 


1287 


133.0 


137.2 


1383 




82.4 


S37 


94,3 


98.8 


07.8 


98.6 


102.0 


1027 


104.8 


103,1 




316 


28.8 


31.1 


33.2 


26.1 


2S.3 


267 


30.3 


32.4 


35.2 




Farm vaiue-retail price (%) 


38 


38 


41 


41 


41 


41 


41 


38 


35 


33 





1/ Reteil costs are based on C PI- U of retaii prices for domestically produced farm foods, published month tv by BLS. The farm value ie the paymam for 
the quaniity of farm •quivatent to the retail unit, iass aMowence tor byproduct. Farm values are based on prices at first point of sale 8i may include 
marketing chargei such as grading & packing for some commodities. The farni-retail sproad. the difference between the retail price 8i the Um valusi 
represents chargoi for assembling, procesa^rw. transporting, distributing. 2/ Weighted average price of feUll cute from pork A choice yield grade 3 
beel. Pricee from BLS. 3/ VaJue of whoidsale ^boxed b#ar) i wholesale cuts (pork) oQuivaJenl lo 1 lb. of retail cuts adjusted for transpoftation ooats 
& byproduct valuei 4/ Market vaiue to producer to* iivv animal equivalent to 1 lb. of retail cute, minus vaiue of byproducts. 5/ Chargee for retailing 
8i other marks4mg serv^cee toch es wholesaling, and in-city transportation, 6/ Charges for llvaatock marketing, proceeaing. & transportation. 

Irifortnation contacta: Dmh Duritiam (202) 219-0870. Uny Duewer (202) 219-0712. 
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Table 9,— Price Indexes of Food Marketing Costs_ 



Annual 



1990 



1991 



La bof — hou r I y ea ml n QS 
& bane fits 
Processing 
Wholesaling 
Retailing 

Packaging & container! 

Paperboard bo^cet & coniainers 

Metal cane 

Paper bags & related products 

Plastic films Ebonies 

Glass contaJnart 

Metal foJl 

Transportation eervices 

Ad^/ert^eing 

Fuel & powor 

Eloctnc 

Petroleum 

Natural ga» 

Communicatlone, water & sawaga 
Rent 

Maintenance & repair 
Business eerviceB 
Supphes 

Property taxes & insurance 
Interest. short-4erm 
Total marketing cost indeic 



198S 



1939 



1990 



IN 
1967^100' 



IV 



NIP 



370.1 
382.0 
394.1 
347.7 


379.6 
390.3 
409.1 
355.6 


393 2 
404.4 
422.0 

360.5 


392.4 
403.7 
420.2 
363.8 


392.9 
404.0 
423.9 
368.1 


398.7 
409.3 
427.2 

375.6 


403^1 
415.5 
433.6 
377.7 


407.2 
419.9 
437.7 

381.0 


406.4 
417.9 
436.1 

381.7 


350.7 

30^.1 
442.3 
372.2 
305.7 
398.9 
266.9 


364.6 
323.7 
443.2 
409.2 
313.2 
409.9 
274A 


367.6 
323.9 

456,0 
413.0 
307.1 
427.3 
25S.4 


367.3 
324.1 
45S.3 
408.9 
306.9 
428.0 
257.6 


366.5 
322.3 
456 3 
410.2 
303.9 
428.9 
261.4 


3^.4 

3Z2.5 
456.3 
421 .3 
309.2 
429.8 
264.7 


376.0 
322.4 
468.1 
423.1 
318.0 
445.4 
263.0 


372.0 
318.4 
469^ 
419.5 
311.6 
445.B 
257.5 


369.8 
317.9 
471.7 
411.4 
306.8 
446.2 
245.0 


403.5 
384.7 

578.2 
453.3 
502.0 
.042.1 


404.9 

409.1 
619.4 
468,0 
592.1 
1.070,9 


411,3 

433.0 
671.4 
477.7 
744.8 

1.071.0 


410.5 
429.6 
615.0 
470.3 
582.6 
1.059.0 


408.2 

435.1 
668.0 
496.0 
713.4 
1.056.6 


415.7 
441.7 
750.1 
480.1 
989.8 
1.076.2 


420.7 
453.6 

679.5 

490.0 

730.1 

1.089.8 


423.2 

458.0 
636.8 
505.3 
599.6 
1,056.0 


422.7 

462.2 
656.8 
530.6 
626.4 
1.051.5 


241.3 


247.3 


253.1 


253.0 


253.0 


255.0 


256.4 


260 .4 


263.5 


272.6 


277.1 


273.0 


274.6 


274.9 


270.3 


271.6 


269.2 


263 j8 


395.9 


410.7 


4267 


425.2 


428.2 


432.4 


435.7 


441.1 


445.4 


364.6 


388.3 


405.6 


403.3 


407.5 


412.7 


421.6 


428.1 


432.0 


305.6 


321.4 


321*1 


318.9 


320.1 


326.6 


a25.6 


319.5 


314.6 


4ie.9 


439.7 


462.2 


456.5 


468.3 


471,4 


474.0 


477.4 


482.4 


150.3 


172.1 


155,5 


160.3 


153.2 


150.3 


129*1 


118.5 


114.1 


372.4 


384.8 


397,6 


394.1 


397.2 


405.7 


407.0 


406.9 


407.4 



* Indaxaemaasuri changes In employee ^afningsi benefits i in prices of suPpliaei services used in procesdng. wholesaling, iretailinfl U.S. (arm 
roods purchased tor ai-home consumption. P« preliminary. 

Infofmation contact: Dems Dunham (202) 219^^0870. 



December 1991 
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Livestock & Products 



Table lO.-U.S. Meat Supply & Use 



Ccmsufnption 



Beg. 

ftocka 



Produc- 
tion 1/ 



I m port* 



Total 
supply 



Export* 



Ef>dlr>g 
stock* 



Total 



Beef 




1989 


422 


1090 


335 


1091 F 


397 


1992 F 


340 


Pork 




1989 


437 


1990 


313 


1991 F 


296 


1902 F 


425 


Veal 6/ 




1989 


5 


1990 


4 


1991 F 


P 


1992 F 


% 


Lamb & mutton 




1989 


K 


1990 


? 


1991 F 


8 


1992 F 


7 


Total red meat 




1989 


870 


1990 


6i0 


1991 F 


707 


1992 F 


776 


BrollsrB 




1989 


36 


1990 


38 


1901 F 


26 


1902 F 


40 


Mature chicken 




1989 


167 


1990 


189 


1901 F 


224 


1902 F 


240 


Turkeys 




1989 


250 


1990 


236 


1991 F 


306 


1992 F 


300 


Total poultry 




1989 


442 


1990 


493 


1991 F 


5S7 


1992 F 


560 


Red meat i poultry 




1989 


1.312 


1990 


1.123 


1901 F 


1.264 


1992 F 


1.356 



23,087 
22,743 
22.973 
23.284 



15,813 
15.354 
15.966 
17.204 



356 
327 

302 
280 



347 
363 
361 

see 



39.602 
38787 

39.604 
41.136 



17.424 

16.660 
19.877 
20.668 



568 
608 
560 
570 



4. 285 

4J34 
4.857 
4.982 



22.278 
23.982 

25.294 
26.210 



61 .880 
62.769 
64.698 
67.346 



Million pounde4/ 



2.179 

2,356 

2,315 

^2.280 



896 
898 
842 

880 



63 
59 
60 

60 



3,138 

3,313 
3.217 
3.220 



3.138 

3>313 
3.217 
3.220 



25.688 
25.434 
25.6fi5 
25.904 



17.146 

18.566 
17.106 
18.609 



360 
231 

306 
264 

41^ 
430 
429 
436 



43,610 
42.760 
43.628 
46,132 



17,460 
18.608 
19,903 

20.608 



725 
777 

784 
810 



4.535 

4.970 
5.163 
5.282 



22.720 
24.445 

25.851 
26.790 



66.330 
67.205 
69.379 
71.922 



1.023 
1.006 
1,150 

1.245 



262 
239 

257 
270 



1.287 
1.246 
1.410 
1.517 



814 

1.143 
t150 
1,180 



24 
26 

26 
25 



41 
54 
BO 
BO 



878 
1.222 

1.256 
1.286 



2.165 

2,470 
2.666 

2.802 



Per 
capita 2/ 

Pound* 



Primary 
marh^ 
price 3/ 



335 
397 
340 
325 


24.330 
24.031 
24.196 
24.334 


89.3 
67.8 
67.6 
67.4 


73.66 
78.56 
74-76 
73-79 


313 

296 
425 
376 


16.671 
16.030 
16.424 
17.864 


52.0 

49.8 
60.5' 
54.5 


44.03 
54.45 
46-50 
30--46 


4 
6 
4 
4 


356 
325 
304 
280 


1.2 
1.1 
1.0 
0.9 


91.84 
96.51 

100-102 
94-100 


8 
8 
7 
9 


406 
419 
419 
424 


1.5 

1.5 
1.5 
1.5 


67.32 
56.54 
52-54 
49-56 


660 
707 
776 
713 


41.663 
40.805 
41.342 
42,902 


124.0 
120.1 
120.5 
124.3 


E 


38 
28 
40 
35 


16.608 
17,529 
18.713 
19.4S3 


67.1 

70.1 
74.1 

78.6 


59.0 

64.8 

50-62 

46-52 


189 
224 
240 
230 


fill 
628 

518 
555 


2.1 

2.1 
2.1 
2.2 


7T 


236 

306 
300 
250 


4.269 
4.610 
4,763 
4.952 


17,2 
18.4 
18.0 
19.5 


66.7 

63.2 

50-61 

66-62 


463 
567 

680 
615 


21.378 
22.666 

24.014 
24.990 


86,4 

00.7 
05,1 
082 


^ 


1.123 
1.264 
1,356 
1.228 


63.042 
63.471 

65.556 
67.692 


210.4 
210.8 
215.6 
222.5 


— 



1/ TotaJ including farm production for r*d meat* & federally inepectod plua nonfederally inspeotod fof poultry. 2/ Retail weioht basis. fThe beef carcass^o- 
relail conversion factor *•• 70.^ 3/ Dollar* pe' cwl lor red meat cent* per pound for pouHry. Beef. Medium # 1. Nebraska CMrect 1.100-1.300 lb.; pwk: 
bairowa & ^\\\^. 7 market*: v^al: larm pnce o* calvea: lamb & mutton: Choice slaughtef lambs. San Angelo: brolleri; wholesale 12-city average: turkeye; 
wboiavale NY 8-16 lb. yoong henf, 4/Carc«M wetght for red meats & certified ready-to-Hcook for pout^. 5/ BeglnfHng 1969 veal trade no longer reported 
separately. F ■ forecast. — ■ oo( »v»tlablo. 

Information contact*: Polly Cochran, or Maxine Davis <202) 219-^)767. 
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Table 11.— U.S. Egg Supply & Use 



1987. 
198S 
1989 
1990 

1991 F 

1992 F 





Pro- 
duc- 
tion 


Im- 
ports 


Totat 
wjpP^y 


Ex- 
ports 


Hatch- 
ing 


Ending 
stock* 


Consumption 












StOCKfl 


Total 


Per 
capita 

No. 

254.9 
246.S 
237.3 
234.8 
232.3 
230.9 


Whotesale 
price* 


10.4 
14.4 
15.2 
10.7 
ll.fl 
12.0 


5.S68.2 
5.784.2 
5.597.8 
5.659.9 
G.731.9 
5.770.0 


E.e 

5.3 
25^ 
9.1 
2.2 
2.4 


Million dozen 

5.884.2 
5.803.9 
5.636.2 
5.fl79.6 

5.745.8 
6.784.4 


111.2 

i4i.e 
91 .e 

100.5 
1398 

137.0 


699.1 
605.0 
642.9 
fl75.8 

706,4 
740.Q 


14.4 
15.2 

10.7 
11.« 
12.0 
12.0 


E.159.G 
5.941.0 
4.893.0 
4.891.7 
4.887.e 
4.806.4 


Cteidoz. 

51.5 
52,1 
81,9 
82.2 
77-79 
72-78 



* Cartoned grade A large dgge. New York. F m forecaet.^ 
tnformctlon contact; MaodneDavf« (202) 219-0767. 









CommerclaJ 








Commerdal 




CCC net ramovala 














Total 
commer- 








AIJ 
milk 












Fami 






ccc 




Disap- 








Produc- 


Fum 


market- 


Befl. 


Im- 


c\ai 


net re- 


Ending 


pear- 


prfca 


SkJm sol^i 


Total •oWat 




tion 


uao 


Jng« 


•tock 


port* 


•gpply 


moval* 


«tocka 


ance 


1/ 
i/cwt 


ba*f« 


l>««l«2/ 












Biriioii pound« (mflicrat ba«ifl) 








Billion pound* 


1984 


135.4 


2.0 


132.4 


GJ 


2.7 


140.2 


B.7 


4.8 


126.7 


13.46 


12.4 


10.0 


IdSS 


143.0 


2.5 


I40.e 


4.B 


2,8 


148.2 


13.3 


4.5. 


130.4 


12.76 


172 


15.8 


1986 


143.1 


2.4 


140.7 


4.6 


2.7 


147.0 


10.8 


4.1 


133.0 


12.51 


14.3 


12L0 


1987 


142.7 


2.3 


140.5 


4.1 


2,5 


147.1 


«.a 


4.0 


135.7 


12.54 


9.3 


8.3 


loas 


145.2 


2.2 


142.0 


4.6 


2.4 


140.0 


0.1 


4.3 


136.6 


12.26 


5.5 


8.0 


1980 


144.2 


2.1 


142.2 


4.3 


2.5 


149.0 


9.4 


4.1 


135.6 


13.56 


0.4 


4.0 


1990 


148.3 


2.0 


146.3 


4.1 


2.7 


153.1 


9.0 


8.1 


130.0 


13.73 


1.6 


4.6 


1991 F 


l4S.e 


2.0 


148.8 


6.1 


2.6 


154.2 


9.9 


4.7 


130.0 


12.25 


4.1 


8.4 



1/ OeJIvered to pJami Adaaler*; doe* not reflect de<fucllon*. 2/Arbitrv1iywelghled average of mllkfBtba«i* (40 percent) & «kjm eolid* bait* (60 percent). F>foracaM. 
InkxmaUon contact: Jim Miller (202) 219-0770. 



Table 13.— Poultry & Eggs. 



Srotler* 
Federe% Inspected BlaugNer. 
certified (mil. lb.) 
Whole safe price. 
12-cfty(ct*./1b.) 
Price of grower feed ($Aon) 
Brdler-leed price ratio 1/ 
Stock! beginning of period (mil. IbJ 
BrolEer*type chicl?* hatched (mil,) Zf 

Turfceyi 
Federally ln*peci«d *laughter^ 
certfnad(nin. lb.) 
Wholesale price. Easttrn U.S.. 
0-18 lb. young hens ic\tJ\b.) 
PflCfl of turkey grower (eed (t/to»ij 
Tiirkey-feed pf ice ratio 1/ 
Stock! beginning of period (mil. lb.) 
PouU* placed \nV.S. (mil.) 

Egg* 

Farm production (mtU 
Avarage number of layers (mil.) 
Rale or lay (egg* par tayef 
on r»rm*) 

Cartoned Pfice. New York, grade ^, 
laf0e(Ct*JdO7.J3/ 
Price of laylr>g feed (SAon) 
Egg-fe*<l price ratio 1/ 

Slock*, fintofmontf* 
Sheufmll.tfor} 
Frozen (mil. do*.) 

Replacement chJck* hatched (mN.) 



10S8 



16.124.4 



3.923.4 



386 



Annual 



1989 



1990 



1990 
Sept 



1991 



Apr 



May 



June 



July 



Aug., 



4.174^ 



4.660.9 



382.9 



377.1 



39a.4 



305.0 



412.8 



383 



212 



39.6 



38.9 



35.5 



347 



A242 



33.3 



Sept 



17.334je 18.553.9 1.421.4 1.692.0. 1.730.0 1.572.1 1.7477 1,768J 1.586.3 



56.3 


59.0 


54.8 


67.4 


52.0 


52.0 


52.7 


643 


64.8 


53.6 


219 


237 


219.3 


219 


2.09 


209 


209 


204 


202 


201 


3.1 


3.0 


3.0 


3.1 


2.9 


3.0 


3.0 


3.2 


3.2 


3.2 


24.8 


35.0 


39.3 


26.0 


30.5 


3£.e 


38.3 


41.0 


44.4 


40.1 


6.602.4 


5946.9 


8.314.8 


610.0 


654.0 


583.4 


566.7 


661.4 


658.5 


532.8 



405.9 



51.2 
243 

3.0 
266.2 
261.4 


66.7 

261 

3.2 

249.7 

290.7 


632 

238.4 

3.2 

£35.0 

304.0 


89.0 

237.0 

3.4 

603.1 

197 


60.3 

237 

3.1 

366.9 

28.8 


62.3 

238 

3.3 

406.0 

29.8 


82.7 
234 

3.4 
461,3 

£8.2 


63.4 

229 

3.5 

503.1 

28.8 


64.7 

228 

3.8 

6713 

£5.6 


64.4 

230 

3.5 

QS6.8 

21.1 


50.410 
277 


67.174 
260 


87.910 

270 


6.534 

268 


5.621 
271 


6.781 
271 


6.609 
271 


5.eoo 

271 


6.808 
271 


5.630 
273 


251 


250 


251.7 


207 


20.7 


21.3 


20.7 


21.6 


21.4 


20.8 


62.1 
203 
53 


81.9 
200 

e.7 


82.2 
202 
8.0 


82,2 

205 
6.7 


74.Q 
195 

87 


67.0 
195 
6.1 


68.8 
194 
8.1 


79.8 
188 

8.0 


78,3 

lae 

58 


75.5 

188 
6.7 


120 
13.1 


0.27 

14.0 


0,36 
10.3 


0.57 

13.0 


10.7 


0,36 
9.8 


0.46 
10.3 


0,39 
10.8 


0,39 
13.7 


0.30 
12.4 



330 



1/ Pound* oi feed equal In vaiue to 1 dozen eggs or 1 lb. Of broiter or lufkey liwwelghL 2/ Placflmflrt of broJier cKIck* l! CU^enUy report^ for 15 State* only: henceforth, 
hatcholbfoiier-lypechickewinbeusedaaaeubitilute. 3/ Price of cartoned egg* to volume buyer! lor delivery toretailer*. 

Information contact. Maxine Oavi* (202) 219-0767. 
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Table 14.— Dairy 



Milk priC9t. Mlnn«totft-W)«con«in 

3.5%(aU*/t^wt) V ^ 

Wholsule pf icei 

Butter, grade A Chi. (cteilb.} 

Am. choetfc Wit. 

a«Hmbl)^ pt (cttJIb } 

Nonfat dry milk (cttJlb.) 2/ 

USOA net r«rnc7vj|}* 
Tot«J milk equlv. (mil. lb.) 3^ 
Butler {mil. lb.) 
Am. ct>&8se {nil. lb.) 
Monfat dry milk (mil. lb.) 

MJIk 

Milk prod. 21 Stales (mil. lb ) 

Milk per cow Ob.) 

Number of milk cow« (1 .000) 
U.S. milk pfoductlon (mil. JbJ 
Slock, beainning 

Total (mfl, lb.) 

Commercial (miUb.| 

Government (mit. lb.) 
Imports, total (mil. lb J 3/ 
Commerciai dteappearance 
(mil. lb.) 

Butter 

Production (mil. lb. 1 
Stock*, b^gmning (mfl. lb.) 
CommVfciai disappearance (mil. lb.) 

Ameiican choov* 
Production (mil. lb.) 
Stock*. t)eg inning (mM. lb] 
Commercial disappearance {m»l. lb.) 

Other Che^M 
Production (mil. lb.) 
Stocks, beginning (mil. lb.) 
Commvrclal (iiMPPQftranca (mil. lb.) 

Monl«t dry milk 

Production {mil. lb.) 

Stock*, beginning (mit. lb.) 

Commercial disappearance (mil. lb.) 
Frozan dessert 

Production (mil. gal 4/ 



Milk pioduction (mli. lb.) 

Milk per cow (lb.) 

NO. of milk cowft (1.000) 
Milk-feed prlc«ratio5/ 
Returns over concentiate 5t 
costs ($/cwt milk) 





Artnuaf 




1990 
Sept 








1991 


. 




198B 


1989 


1990 


Apr 


May 


Jane 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


11.03 


»2.37 


12.21 


12.50 


10.04 


10.23 


10.58 


10.99 


11.50 


12.02 


132.5 


127.9 


102,1 


98.9 


97.3 


97.3 


98.1 


9S.9 


96.9 


100.7 


123.B 

79.7 


138.8 
105.6 


136.7 
100.6 


142.6 
92.0 


111.7 

85.4 


115.0 
86.1 


121.4 
88.9 


128.4 
92.2 


136.1 
92.2 


139.7 
93.9 


9.070.1 
312.6 
23«.1 
287.5 


9.357.0 
413,4 

37.4 



8.951.2 

400.3 

21.5 

117.8 


125.7 

5.6 



15.9 


1.685.4 
70.4 
15.1 
48.4 


1.603.6 

6/ 65.2 

8.2 

28.8 


637.7 
6/ 26.2 

7.1 
47 


306.3 

6/ 14.3 

-0.5 

-0.5 


70.8 

6/ 3.3 



-1.0 


27.3 

6/ 1.6 
-0.7 
-0.6 


1 23.61 S 

14.291 

8,643 

H5.1fi2 


122.509 

14.369 

6.526 

144.239 


125.714 

14.768 

8.513 

148.284 


9.973 

1.171 

8.516 

7/ 11.732 7/ 


10,906 
1,294 
8.426 

12.881 


11.228 10.573 

1.334 1.260 

8.41 B 8.389 

77 13,261 7/ 12.488 


10.472 

1.251 

8.368 

7/ 12.374 


10.316 

1.23? 

8.372 

7/ 12.189 


9,944 

1.167 

8.380 

7/ 11.750 


7.473 
4.596 
2.877 
2.394 


8.379 
4.256 
4,122 
2.490 


9.036 
4.120 
4.916 
2,690 


13.950 

5.507 

8.443 

222 


16.765 

5.969 

10.796 

174 


18.402 

6.289 

12.113 

238 


19.055 

6.211 

12.844 

265 


19,619 

6.156 

13.363 

234 


19.414 

8 J 90 

13.225 

231 


18.065 
5.604 
12.961 


136.574 


135.439 


138.947 


11.934 


10.882 


11.899 


12.002 


12,094 


12.761 


— 


1.207.6 
143.2 
909.8 


1.295.4 

214.7 
876.0 


1.302.2 
256.2 
915^ 


83.4 

427.9 

84,9 


133.7 

555.9 
66.3 


126.0 

616.8 

65.2 


0S.3 
647.5 

78.0 


88.9 

665.6 

69.5 


85.0 
665.0 
103.9 


84.7 
633.2 


2.766.6 

370.4 

2.570.0 


2.674,1 
293.0 

2.683,1 


2.690.8 
236.2 

2.781.0 


214.8 
361.0 
225.6 


236.9 
331.4 
207.4 


247.5 

403.6 
241.8 


235.2 
406.9 
225.8 


225.0 
412.4 
237.8 


224.5 
404.0 
232.5 


205.8 
393.3 


2.B15.4 

897 

3.034.5 


2.941.3 

104.7 

3,208.9 


3.170.4 

93.2 

3.429.8 


257.8 
117.0 

286.6 


263.8 
106,2 
262.2 


268.5 
106.9 
296.5 


270.2 
103.8 
291.0 


264.9 

107.7 
288.4 


269.2 
1087 
301.2 


270.7 
102.0 


9797 
177^ 
734.3 


874.7 
53.1 

873.0 


876.6 
49,5 

695.0 


52.2 

123.6 
43.fl 


95,1 

255.8 

51.3 


101-4 

287.0 

827 


78.6 

328.8 

80.9 


69.8 
342.8 

68.0 


56.8 

349.7 

59.0 


44.6 
337.5 


1.248.0 


1.214.0 
Annual 


1.162,9 


91.6 


103.5 


114.7 
1990 


124.9 


126.4 


118.1 
1991 


98.4 


1988 


1989 


1990 


1 


II 


ill 


IV 


J 


IIP 


11! P 


145.152 

14.145 

10.262 

1.58 

8.99 


144.239 . 

14.244 

10.126 

1,65 

10.18 


. 148.284 
14.642 
10.127 

172 
10.39 


36.740 
3.627 

I0.12fl 

1.83 

11.13 


38.626 
3.820 

10.111 

169 

10.00 


36.632 
3.620 

10.119 

1.74 

10,50 


36.285 

3.575 

10.151 

1.57 

9.03 


37.470 

3.708 

10.104 

1.49 

8.30 


38.630 
3.855 

10,020 
1.47 
8.10 


36.313 

3.642 

9.970 

1.59 

9.00 



l/Martufacturlng grade milk. 2/ Prices pal<f f-o.b. C«nlf«l SUt«pj'oduction area, 3/ MUk equivalent, fat basis. 4/ Herd k;e cream, ice milk. A hard sherbet. 5/ Based on 
average milk price after adjustmen: for price support d«<fuction«. 6/ ir>cludes estimates of butteroil exported through the Dairy Export incentive Program (DEIP), 
7/Estimatsd. P » preliminary. — ■ not evatiable. 

Information Contact: LaVerne T. Wtiliams (202) 219-0770. 



Table 15.-Wool 



Artnual 



1990 



1991 



U.S. wool price. (ct«Jtb.) 1/ 
Imported wool price, (ctsJb.) 2/ 
U.S. mill consumption, fcoured 

Apparel wool (1.000 lb.) 

Carpet woot (1.000 b.) 



1966 


1989 


1990 


11 


111 


IV 


1 


11 


III 


438 


370 


256 


272 


236 


227 


197 


200 


217 


372 


354 


267 


312. 


281 


270 


235 


199 


194 


117.069 


120.534 


120.622 


31.726 


26.883 


30.497 


33.320 


38.691 


35.963 


15.633 


14.122 


12.124 


2.950 


3.125 


2.138 


3.088 


3.119 


4.644 



1/ Wool price detrvered a1 U.S. mills, clean basis. Graded Territory 64'6 (£0 60-22.04 microns) staple 2-3/4' & up. 2/ Wool price. Charleston. SC warehoues. 
clean basis. Australian 60/e2'£, type &4A (24 micron). Duty since 1982 hasboen 10.0 cents. --« not available. 



information contact: John Lawier (202) 219-0840. 
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Table 16.— Meat Animals 



Cattle on fead {7 StataeJ 
Number on fe«d (1 .000 h«ad) 1/ 
PiaCMJ on ra«d (f .000 h«act) 
MafkeUnai (1 .000 haad) 
DU^er dl&app«ajanc« (1<i000 head) 

Beer *t*«r-com prica ratio, 

Omaha 2/ 

Hog-corn price ratio* Omaha 2/ 

Market prlca«{S/cwt} 
Slaughter catbe 

Cholc* etotrt.Dmaha 1.000-1.100 lb. 
Choice staare. Neb. Direct. 

1,100-1.300 lb. 
Boning utility caw«. Sioux Fallt 
feeder cattle 
Madium no. 1, Oklahoma City 

eoo-7oom. 

Slaughter hooi 

6ajTow« & gllti* 7-majkeU 
Feeder pig* 

S. Mo. 45-50 lb. (per head) 

Gtaughtar (heap & lamb» 

Lambe, Choice. San Angel o 

Ewe«. Qood. San Angelo 
f eedar tambt 

Choice, San Angelo 

Whola«a(« maat price », Mid we it 
Boxad baaf cut^Mt value 
Cnnnar 8 CuUtr cow ba«f 
Pork{oln*,14-l8lb.3/ 
Pork belll*«. 12-14 lb. 
Hamt.tkinned, 14-17 lb. 

All tteeh boar retail price 4/ 

Commeroial elaughter (1.000 head)* 
Cattle 

Steer* 

Heirere 

Cows 

auiii&etag* 
CaJvet 

Sheep & Iambi 
Hoga 

CommercJaJ production (mil. lb.) 
Beef 
Veal 

Lamb & mutton 
Pork 





Annuat 




1990 








1991 






1088 


igag 


1090 


Oct 


May 


June 


Juty 


Aug 


Sapt 


Oct 


8.411 
20.654 
10.918 

1.202 


8.045 
20.834 
19.422 

1,079 


8.378 
21.215 
10.238 

U18 


7.670 
2.751 

i.aos 

87 


8,676 

1.717 

1.666 

141 


8.685 

1.077 

1,701 

114 


7,847 

1.317 

1,724 

02 


7,348 

1.439 

1,711 

67 


7.009 
1.821 

1.598 
78 


7,160 


31.6 
10.6 


30.3 
18.4 


32.8 
^.1 


36.5 
27.0 


32.7 
22.0 


32 

23.6 


31.3 
24.2 


23.5 
21.8 


28,S 

lo.g 


29.9 

16.0 



69.54 



84.72 

43.39 
3«.06 



ee.26 

38.88 



90.80 



110.50 
87.77 
97.40 
41.25 

71,03 

224.61 



35.079 

17.346 

10,763 

6.338 

644 

2.506 

6.293 

87,705 

2^.424 
387 
320 

15.623 



72.SZ 



77.40 



77.50 



78.28 



74.63 



72.08 



67.25 



66.66 

44.03 
33.63 



67.32 

38.56 



79.85 



114.78 
04.43 

101.00 
34.14 
69.39 

238.07 



33.017 
16.539 

10.406 
0.316 

e57 

2.172 

6.465 

88.601 



22.974 
344 
341 

15.750 



02,15 

54.45 
51.46 



55.54 
35.21 

62.96 



123.21 

90.00 

117.52 

£3.80 
87.70 

254.99 



33.242 

10.587 

10.090 

6.920 

644 

1.760 

6.654 

85,135 



22.634 
316 
357 

16.299 



04.14 



57.15 
52.33 



52.50 
32.00 



56.90 



124.06 

06.01 
113.71 

50.83 
107.24 

250.36 



2.963 

1.401 
020 
581 
61 
103 
506 

7,768 



2.044 
31 
32 

1,3^2 



07.06 

54.47 
52.96 



57.70 
29.90 



64.98 



123.76 

103.31 

120.48 

07.50 

60.00 

265.87 



2.851 

1.491 

850 

454 

58 

106 

461 

7.130 



1.948 
23 
30 

1.291 



07.30 

64.55 

42.78 



66.76 
33.38 



49.00 



120.61 
105.16 
123.40 

50.48 
NQ 

204.50 



2.700 

1.446 

813 

400 

51 

02 

406 

0.296 



1.874 
20 
25 

1,140 



95.81 

55.22 
40.98 



55.60 
34.03 

61.81 



1 15.82 

101.89 
121.73 

50.40 
85.00 

203.39 



2.844 

1516 
803 
416 
51 
111 
451 

6,733 



1.996 
22 
28 

1.207 



90.06 

60.76 
36.53 



64.31 

31.06 

53.38 



111.64 

101.23 

117^ 

42 01 

85.00 

261.68 



2.900 

1.643 

893 

415 

65 

112 

458 

7.279 



2.077 
22 
27 

1.200 



O7.20 



08.01 



71.10 


73.80 


78.66 


79.33 


78.20 


74.39 


72.16 


67.24 


08.07 


00.79 


47.21 


48.96 


63.60 


50.58 


53.40 


64.10 


62.41 


60.08 


40.77 


4783 



88.60 

43.16 
33.75 



80.74 

40.53 
38,22 

63.25 
29.03 

52.03 

i!o.oi 

99.69 

105.85 

38.97 

86.00 

258.23 259.12 



2.703 

1.386 

652 

414 

51 

119 

477 

7,350 



161.20 
28.80 

51.70 



113.04 
00.16 

100.87 
32.26 
87.26 



1.939 
24 
29 

1,315 



Annual 



1990 



lOOf 



Cattle on reed {13 States) 
Number on teed (1.000 >iead} 1/ 
Placed on feed (1.000 head] 
Marketing! (1.060 head) 
Other dfeappaajrance (1.000 head) 

Hog»&plgB(;0Statei)5/ 
inventory (1.000 head) 1/ 
BraedLng (1.000 head) U 
Market{1.000head)1/ 
farrowing* (1.000 h«ad) 
Pig crop (1.000 head) 



1968 



42.676 

5.435 
37.240 

9.370 
72.268 



1960 



10.114 9.088 

24,423 24^409 

23.459 22.940 

1.390 1.274 



43.210 
6.335 

37.875 
0.203 

71.607 



1990 



0.043. 
24.948 
22,501 

1.393 



42.200 
5.276 

30.925 
8.956 

70.649 



10.063 

5.086 
5,088 

400 



40,190 
5.245 

34.946 
2.458 

10.576 



lit 



6.761 

6.333 

6,741 

261 



42.830 
5.406 

37.225 
2.236 

17,684 



IV 



9.002 

7.486 

5.254 

347 



44.120 
6.300 

38.820 
2.238 

17,45© 



I 

10.077 

6,592 

5.338 

402 



42.000 
6.267 

37.643 
2.129 

16.770 



10.660 

4.890 

5.869 

464 



41,990 
6.460 

30.540 
2.577 

20.555 



IV 



8.640 



0.426 

6.364 -* 

6.963 0/ 5,155 

282 -* 



44.470 
6.700 

38.770 
2.441 

19.20C 



40.050 

5.685 

41.265 

6/ 2.433 



1/ Beoinnino of period. 2/ Bjshels o^ com equaJ In value to 100 pound* live weight. 3/ Prior to 1984. 8-14 lb.: 1084 A 1985. 14-17 lb; beginning 1986, 'i-jei^. 4/ New 
wfle*estim«li« mo composite pr^ca or ail beat grade* A grtK^ndbeef eold^by reiaH ^ 

price of Choice beef that appear* in table 8. Si Quarter* ar^ Dec. of pr^iodlng year-feb. (1). Mar .-May (H). Jijn*-Aug. {IW). & Sopt-Nov. (iV). 0/ Intention*. 
*Cta*«e* esU mated. May notadd to NASStotaiaduetoroundirkg. — « noiavaMable. NQ ■ noquotaUOn. 

Information contact: PoilyCochron (202) 210^767. 
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Crops & Products 



Table 17. 


— Supnlv A Utilization ■ 




























Total 


Feed 
and 


Other 












Set 






Farm 




■ltd« 




Harves- 




Produc- 


■uppjy 


resid- 


110 


Ex- 


Total 


Ending 


prfce 
6/ 




3/ 


Rented 


ted 


Yield 
Suyacr* 


tion 


ual 


usa 


port* 


uaa 


Clock* 






Mil. acres 










MJI. bu. 








8A>u, 


Wh«at 
1 9B8/B7 


"21.6 


72.0 


60.7 


34.4 


2,091 


A.O^i 


401 


796 


000 


2.196 


1.821 


2.42 


1 9S7/S8 


23.0 


656 


6S.0 


37.7 


2.10a 


3.946 


280 


606 


1.608 


2.684 


1.261 


2.57 


1 968/50 


22.5 


65.6 


53.2 


34.1 


1,612 


3.006 


146 


629 


1,419 


2.394 


702 


3.72 


1089/W* 


06 


76.6 


62.2 


32 7 


2,037 


2.762 


139 


653 


1,233 


^-S?? 


536 


3.7a 


1990/01* 


7.6 


77.2 


00.3 


39.6 


2.736 


3.300 


480 


666 


1,066 


2,444 


866 


2.61 


1991/02' 


15.2 


60.0 


S/.7 


34.3 


1.981 


2.686 


350 


607 


1,126 


2.372 


614 


2.75^2.06 






Mil.acr** 




LbJACr* 








Mil. cwt (rough a<|uiv.) 






S/cwt 


RIcs 
1 96S/87 


1 48 


2.38 


2,36 


6.6S1 


133,4 


213.3 


— ^ 


0/ 77.7 


B4.2 


161,9 


61.4 


3,75 


1967/88 


1.67 


2.36 


2.33 


6.565 


120,6 


184.0 


** 


0/ 80.4 


72.2 


152.6 


31.4 


7.27 


1988/89 


roo 


2.93 


2,90 


6.&14 


150.9 


19S.0 


— 


0/ 82.3 


85.0 


168.2 


26.7 


6,83 


1989/90* 
1990/01' 
1901/02' 


1.18 


2.73 


2,60 


£.749 


.164,6 


185.6 


— 


0/ 82.1 


77.2 


160.3 


26.3 


7.35 


1 02 


2 89 


2.81 


6.607 


164,0 


186.0 


..* 


0/ 005 


70.9 


161.6 


24.0 


6,60-6.80 


0^ 


2M7 


2.83 


6.616 


159.0 


188.7 


^- 


6/ 02.6 


70.0 


162.8 


26.0 


6*76-7.76 






Mil. «^«* 




BiiJ^Cf 








Mil. bu. 








SA>u. 


Com 
1980/17 


14.3 


76.6 


68.0 


119.4 


8.22« 


12,267 


4.701 


1,102 


1.492 


7,385 


4.682 


1.50 


1 087/83 


23.1 


66.2 


60.6 


119.8 


7.131 


12.010 


4.812 


1.229 


1.716 


7,767 


4.259 


1.04 


1988;/B9 


20.5 


67.7 


S8,3 


84.6 


4.029 


0.191 


3.9S1 


1.251 


2.026 


7,200 


1.030 


2,54 


1989/90' 


10.8 


72.2 


64.7 


116.3 


7.626 


0/456 


4.455 


1.200 


2.369 


8.113 


1.344 
1,621 


2.34 
2,28 


1090/91' 


10,7 


74.2 


87.0 


118.6 


7.933 


9,281 


4.709 


1.325 


1.727 


7.761 


1001/02' 


7.3 


75.0 
Mil. acre* 


68.7 


108.9 
BuJacre 


7.486 


9,009 


4.800 


1.350 
Mil. bu. 


1,676 


7.726 


1.284 


2.15-2.66 

Vbu. 


SorahUfn 
1986/87 


2.9 


1S.3 


13.9 


67.7 


939 


i:'490 


630 


12 


198 


746 


743 


1,37 


1 987/88 


4.1 


11.8 


10.5 


60.4 


731 


1.474 


665 


25 


232 


612 


603 


1.70 


1 968/89 


39 


103 


0.0 


636 


577 


1.239 


468 


22 


310 


800 


440 


2.27 


1989/00' 


3.3 


12.6 


11,11 


55.4 


615 


1.0S5 


617 


15 


304 


636 


220 


2 10 


1000/01' 
1001/02' 


3.3 
2.3 


10.6 
11.0 

Mil, acraa 


0.1 

0.7 


62.0 
69.4 

BuJacre 


671 
676 


791 
722 


401 
390 


14 
15 

MN. bu. 


233 
200 


646 
605 


143 
117 


2.12 
2.05^^,46 

8A>u. 


Bmley 
1986/87 


2,0 


13.0 


I2.O 


60.8 


600 


042 


298 


174 


134 


eoe 


336 


1.61 


1987/88 


2,0 


10.9 


10.0 


62,4 


521 


860 


253 


174 


121 


648 


321 


1.61 


1 988/89 


2,8 


9.8 


7.6 


38.0 


290 


622 


166 


160 


79 


425 


106 


2.80 


1989/90* 


2*3 


9 1 


8.3 


48,6 


404 


614 


100 


170 


84 


453 


I61 


2.42 


10OO/0r 
1091/02' 


2,0 
2.1 


82 
8.0 

Mil. acres 


7.6 
8^ 


56.1 

55.2 

BuJacre 


422 
464 


698 

620 


190 
215 


184 
175 

Mil. bu. 


60 
85 


4«2 
476 


135 
145 


2.14 
2.00-2.20 

Srtiu. 


Oats 
198G/B7 


0.S 


14.7 


6.8 


56.3 


385 


601 


385 


83 


1 


468 


133 


1^1 


1987/88 


0.8 


17.9 


6.9 


54.3 


374 


552 


358 


81 


h 


440 


112 


1 50 


l9Sa/BQ 


0.3 


13.0 


5.6 


39.3 


216 


303 


194 


100 


i 


294 


98 


2.01 


1989/90' 


0.4 


12.1 


6.9 


54.3 


374 


638 


265 


115 


1; 


381 


157 


1.49 
1.14 
1.10-UO 


1990/01' 
1091/02' 


0.2 
0.5 


10.4 
8,6 


6.9 
4.8 


00,1 

50.6 


356 
243 


585 

479 


294 
245 


120 
126 


1 


414 
371 


171 

108 






Mil. acras 




8u7acfe 








Mil. bu. 








SA>u, 


Soybeans 
1986/87 





60.4 


S8.3 


33.3 


1.943 


2.479 


7/ 100 


1.179 


757 


2.042 


436 


4.78 


1967/88 





68.2 


57.2 


33.9 


1.93a 


2.376 


7/ 07 


1.174 


802 


2.073 


302 


6.88 


1988/eo 
1069/90' 





68-6 


67,4 


27.0 


1.549 


1.855 


7/ 88 


1.056 


627 


1.073 


182 


7.42 





6o!8 


69.6 


32.3 


1.924 


2.100 


7/ 101 


1.146 


023 


1.870 


239 


5,60 


T990/91 ' 





57.8 


se.B 


34.0 


1.926 


2.167 


7/ 94 


1.167 


657 


1.838 


320 


6.75 


1991/92' 





59.8 


58.6 


33.5 


1.062 


2,296 


7/ 00 


1.235 

Mtl.Jbs. 


650 


1.061 


3^5 


6.00-0.00 
8/C1sJlb. 


Soybean oJI 
1 686/37 
1987/88 
1988/89 
1969/90' 
1990/01* 
1001/92* 


~ 








12.783 


13J4S 





10,833 


1,187 


12.020 


1.725 


15.40 




— 


— 


— 


l?:?l? 


15:111 


"- 


10.930 
10.591 


1.873 
1.061 


12,603 
12.^2 


?:?n 


22.67 
21.10 


__ 


^_ 





^ 


13.004 


14.741 


^ 


12,083 


1.353 


13.436 


1.305 


22.30 


— 


— 


— 


— 


13.408 
13.874 


14,728 
16.650 


*" 


12.237 
12.300 


725 

1.050 


12.062 
13,350 


1*766 
2.300 


21.00 
17.0-20.0 


















1.000 tons 








^«rton 


Soybtwi mflai 
1986/87 










27.7S6 


27.970 





20.387 


7,343 


27J30 


240 


103 


1987/88 


_ 




_ 


_^ 


28.060 


28,300 


^^ 


21.203 


6.854 


28.147 


153 


222 


1088/80 
1989W>' 
1990/01* 
1001/02' 













24.0^ 


25.100 


.^^ 


19,667 


6.270 


24.927 


173 


233 


^_ 








^ 


27.710 


27,000 


— 


22.558 


6*024 


27.682 


316 


174 





^ 


^_ 





2a.32S 


28.663 


^^ 


23.178 


5.200 


28.378 


285 


170 


— 


— 


— 


— 


29.2as 


29,676 


— 


23.275 


6,000 


29.275 


300 


165*185 



See rootrvotoe ai and o1 ubie. 
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Agricultural Outtook 



Table 17.— Supply & Utilization, continued 



Afoa 





S9( 




Hftfv^«- 






Aiid« 


Piant«d 


l«d 


Yl«{d 




3/ 












Mii. «croa 




LbJacf 


Cotton 10/ 










igiBe/B7 


4^ 


10.Q 


8.6 


552 


i&a7/fla 


4,0 


10.4 


10.0 


700 


ie8a/B9 


2^ 


12^ 


11^ 


e^o 


I9d9/B0* 


3.6 


to.e 


0.5 


614 


i99<w*r 


2.0 


12.3 


11.7 


634 


l091/»2* 


0.0 


14.t 


13.4 


640 







Feed 


Other 














and 


domee- 










Produo- 


Tola! 


rgfid- 


ric 


Ex- 


TiM\ 


EndiM 


Farm 


Xipn 


luppjif 


uat 


UM 


port! 


UM 


Stock* 


p*. 



9.7 
14.8 
15.4 

12.2 
15.6 
18^ 



10.1 
tO.8 

21^ 
19.3 
18.5 
20.6 



Mil. balsv 

7.S 
7.6 
7M 
8J 

8.7 
0.1 



8.7 

8.0 
6.1 
7.7 
7.8 
7^ 



14.1 
14^ 
13.0 
18,5 
16.4 
16.3 



S.0 
5.8 

7.1 

23 
4.4 



11/ 



52.^0 
64.30 
5Oj«0 
66.20 
68.10 



'November 12, 1991 Supp^v & D^friand EstimAtes. I/Markoting y*«r boqinning June 1 lor wheat, barre/.&o£its. August 1 for cotton &rice. Seplember 1 for eoybeani* 
corn. ^ sorghum, Odob^i 1 rot Boymeel & eoyoll. 2/Conver«ionT«c(0r«: Hectare (tia.) > 2,471 ecree, 1 metric ton * 2204.622 pound*. 36,7437 t>u«h«^i Of wheat or 
ttOYbeani. 30.3679 buaheli of corn or ■orghum, 4$,0296 t>ueheft of barley. 68.8944 bushel* of oata. 22.046 cwt of rice. & 4.59 480^-pourTd baiea of cotton. 3/ incjudee 
dlvareion. Pt*C acreage retf^tlon. G0*e2.& 0-92 progfama. Data for 1991/82 are prelfmiriary. 4/ Incfudei Jirtporli. fi/Marfieting->«a/ welghied iverage price received 
-byiumera. Doet notJrwkideen allowance forloenaoutstandjng &GovemmantPurcha»e«. €/ReGJduallncJuded Ln domestic uea. 7/lnciud4i teed. £/SimpJe 
avaraga of crude soytiean oil. Decatur, 9/ Simple aWfaqeof44 |>ercent. Qeoatur. 1 0/ Vipland Jt eictra long staple. Stocks a Btifnatea based onCen*u< Bureau data. 
re*ult^r>g In an unaccoun led difference between auppjy&uae aatlmatea &changei blending itocke. 11/ DSOA fa prohibited from publishing cotton prio* proiectiona. 
— 'not ava^iabLa or not apptloable. 

InTonnatlon contact: Commodity ^onomlca Division. Cropa 8ranch (202) 210-0840. 



Table 18.— Cash Prices. Selected U.S. Commodities 



Wheat. No. X HRW. 
KaneaaCity($/buj2/ 
Wheat. DNS, 
Minneapofia(S;bu,)3/ 
Rice, S.W. t-An (y«wl) 4! 

Corn. 00. 2 vqIIow. 30 day. 

Chicago {SAju.) 
Sorghum, no.2yeJlow, 

KaneaaCity($/cwl} 
Barley, feed, 

Dulu:h{S;buOG/ 
Barley, malt*rtg, 

MinneapoJii (Vbu.) 

U.S. price, SLM, 

1-1/i6in.trtaJ(b.)6/ 
Nonhem Europe prices 

lndaix(ctaJlb.)7/ 

U.S. M A<tf22 in. (ctaJTb.} 8/ 

Soybeana, no, 1 yellow, 30 day* 
Chicago (SA>u.} 
Soyt>ean oil. cnjde, 
Deoatur{ct<7lb.} 
Soybean mea*. 441* prioteln. 
Decatur (SAonJ 





MarkPl 


Eng ywar M 




1990 
S^ 






too) 






1986/87 


1987/88 


1988/80 


1089/00 


May 


June 


Jul;, 


Aug 


Sept 


2.72 


2.00 


4.17 


4.22 


2.83 


3,04 


2J99 


2.01 


3.10 


3,31 


3,07' 
10.25 


3.15 

f9^$ 


4.36 
14.85 


4.16 
15.55 


2.84 
13.9S 


3.10 

16.50 


3.04 
17.25 


2.94 
16.95 


3.10 

16.40 


a,£i 

16.50 


1.64 


2.14 


2.68 


£.52 


2.33 


2.S0 


2.43 


2.40 


2.62 


2.48 


2.73 


3.40 


4.17 


4^4 


3.89 


4.13 


4.02 


4.06 


4,23 


4.24 


1.44 


1.78 


2.32 


2J0 


2.01 


2.n 


2.02 


t.89 


1.92 


2.06 


189 


2.04 


4.11 


3.20 


232 


2.41 


2.26 


2.14 


214 


2.21 


53.2 


63.1 


*7.7 


«».8 


71.0 


83.0 


70.1 


71,3 


«6.4 


62.4 


62.0 
61,8 


72,3 

76.3 


66.4 
00.2 


82.3 

83,6 


81.4 
81.7 


84.4 

09.3 


83 B 


80.7 


72.0 
75,5 


60.9 
73,1 


5,03 


6.67 


7.41 


£.86 


6. to 


6.7t 


*.55 


5.30 


5,65 


5.90 


1*.40 


22.70 


21.10 


22.30 


24.60 


20.20 


19.70 


10.10 


20.20 


20.80 


1«.70 


221^ 


233,00 


173.76 


176.00 


171.00 


171.10 


169.70 


177.60 


191.90 



;/ Beginning June 1 fof wheat A bartey; Aug. 1 Tof rice & cotton: Sapt. 1 for com. eorghum & eoyt^ani; Oct. 1 fgr soymeal & oil. 2/ Ordinary protein. V 14% protein. 
4/ Long grain, rnlJled baajt. 5/ Begrnmng Mar 1987 reporting point changed trom Mlnneapdis to Duluth. 6/ Average ppot marKoL 7/ Uverpool CoHtsok [A* index; average 
of rive lowest prtceiot 11 selected growtha. 8/ Memph^atemtory growths. — * not available. 



In rormathxi contact JoyHarwood(202)210-0e40. 



December 199] 
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Table 19.— Farm Programs, Price Supports, Porticipotfon & Payment Rotes 



Payment rate* 



Whoar 

ioae/e7 
i9a7/ee 

1983/69 
1989/90 
1990/91 
1901/92 
1992/93 



Rica 
1985/86 
1986/67 5/ 
1987/ee 
1988/89 
1989/90 
1990/91 6/ 
1901/92 



COfn 
1980/87 
1987/86 
1988/89 
1989/90 
1990/91 
1991/92 
1992/93 



Sorghum 
I9ae/a7 6/ 

1987/88 
t9BB/89 

iea9/90 

1990/91 tf 

1991/92 

1992/93 



Barley 
1986/87 
1987/88 
1988/89 
1989/90 
1990/91 
1991/92 
1992/W3 



Oara 

1986/87 61 

1987/88 

1988/89 

1989/90 

1990/91 6/ 

1991/92 

1992/93 



1987/88 
1988/89 
1989/90 
1990/91 
1991/92 
1992/93 



>aanB 10/ 
.6/67 6/ 



Upland coiTon 
f980/87 5/ 
1987/88 
1988/89 
1989/90 
1990/91 6/ 
1991/92 14/ 
1992/93 



Rndley 

Basic or an noun cad 
Targat loan Eoan 

prico rat« rata 1/ 



Paid land di version 



4.38 
4.38 
4.23 
4.10 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 



11.90 
11.90 

ii.ee 

11.16 
10.80 
10.71 
1071 



3.03 
3.03 
2.93 
2.84 
2.76 
Z75 
2.76 



2.88 
2.88 
2.78 
2.70 
2 61 
2.61 
'2.61 



2.60 
2.60 
2.51 
2.43 
2.36 
2.36 
2.36 



1,60 
1.60. 
1.65 

1.60 
1.45 
1.45 

1.45 



81.0 
79.4 
75.9 
73.4 
72.9 
72.9 
72.9 



Daflcloncy 



Mandatory 



Optional 



3.00 
2.85 
2.76 
2.58 
2.44 
2.52 
2.58 



8.00 
7.20 
6.84 

6.e3 

6.60 

6.60 
6.50 



2.40 
2.28 
2.21 
2.06 

1.96 
1.89 

2.01 



2.26 
2.17 
2J0 

i.0e 

1.86 
1.80 
1.91 



1.96 

i.8r 

1.80 

i.ea 

1.60 
1 54 
1.64 



1.23 

1.17 
1.14 
1.06 
1.01 
0.97 
1.03 



6/ 



65.00 
62.25 
51.80 
50.00 
50.27 
50.77 
62.35 



2.40 
2.28 
2.21 
2.06 

1.95 
2.04 
2.21 



8/ 
8/ 
8/ 
8/ 
8/ 
8/ 



3.16 
3.94 
5.79 
6.21 
6.71 
6.08 



1.92 
1.82 
1.77 
1.65 
1.57 
1.62 
1.72 



1.82 
1.74 
1.68 
1.67 
1.49 
1.54 
1.63 



1.66 
1.49 
1.44 
1.34 
1.28 
1.32 
1.40 



0.99 
0.94 

0.90 
0.85 
0,81 
0.83 
0.88 



4.77 
4.77 
4.77 
4.53 
4.60 
6.02 
6.02 



12/44 00 
13/ 60.00 
13/ 61.89 
13/ 65.05 
13/ 63.00 

13/ 

13/ 



Vbu. 



1.98 
1.81 
0.69 
0.32 
1.28 
1-47 



$/cwt 

3.90 

4.70 
4.62 

431 
3.58 
421 
3.76 

$/bu. 

1.11 
1.09 
0.36 
0.58 
0.63 
0.58 



S/bu. 

1.06 
1.14 
0.48 

o.ee 

D.58 
0.56 



tftju. 

0.99 
0.79 
0.00 
O.OO 
0.22 
0.47 



S/bu, 

0.39 
0.20 
0.00 
0.00 
0.33 
0.15 



S/bu. 



CttTlb. 

26.00 
17.3 
19.4 
13.1 
7.3 
10.0 



1.10 



2.00 



3.50- 



0.73. 



2.00 

1.76 



0.G5 



t,90 

1.65 



0.67 



1.60 
1.40 



0.36 



0.80 




4.2 

4^ 
4.2 

4.2 
4.2 
4.2 



81.7 

81.6 
82.9 
82.7 
82.6 
82.9 



19.0 
17.4 
16.8 
16.2 

16.4 
13.6 



12.4 
12.6 
12.4 
12.3 
.11.9 
11.6 



9.2 

8.4 
7.9 
7.6 
7.5 
7.3 



Program 
3/ 

Parcent oi 



22.6/2.6/6-10 

27.5/0/0 

27.5AJ/0 

10/0/0 

7/ 5/OiO 

15A)/0 

6/0/0 



20/15/0 
35/0/0 
35/0/0 
25/0/0 
26/0/0 
20/0/0 
6/0/0 



17.6/2.5/0 

20/0/16 

20/0/10 

10/0/0 

10/0/0 

7.5/0/0 

5/0/0 



9/ 175/2.6/0 

20/0/15 

20/0/10 

10/0/0 

10/0/0 

75/0/0 

6/0/0 



9/ 17.5/2.5rt) 

20/0/15 

20/0/10 

to/0/0 

10/0/0 

7.6rt>/0 

5/0/0 



9/ 17.5«.5«) 
20/0/16 
6/0/0 
5/0/0 
M/0 
0/0«) 
0/0/0 



Partici- 
pation 
fata 4/ 

Parcant 
of base 

85 
B8 
86 
78 
83 
85 



90 
94 
96 
94 
95 
94 
95 



86 

91 
87 
SO 
77 
77 



74 
85 
82 
71 
70 
77 



72 
85 
70 
67 

sa 

76 



38 

45 
30 
18 
09 
38 





11/ 10/25 




^^ 


11/ 0/25 




^^ 


11/ 0/25 






11/ 0/25 




15.5 


25AJ/0 


92 


14.5 


25/0/0 


93 


14.5 


12.5rt)/0 


89 


14.6 


25/0/0 


89 


14.4 


12.5/0/0 


86 


14.6 


5/0/0 


84 


— - 


10/0/0 





1/ There are no Rndley loan rates Tor nee or cotton. Sea footnote* a/. 12/. and 13/. 2/ National effective crop acreage base aa dalarmin^d by ASCS. Not of CRP. 
3/ Program requiremenla for participating prodiicara (mandatory acreaga reduction prooram/mandalory Pfild land diveraion/oplJonaJ p«ld land diversion). Acfas idled 
mutt b« devoted to ■ conterving uw to receive program benoMa. 4/ Percertrage or effective bafte aoret enroflod in acreage reduction program*. 6/ Paymenrt and loana 
received in cash were reduced by 43 percent \n 19B6/67 due to Gramm-Rudman-Ho<{(ng<. 6/ Paymantt and loans were F»ducad by 1 A percent In 1990/01 due to 
Gramm-Rudman-Hoiiing»» Budget Reconclllatton Act reduction* to deficiency payment* rata* w«r* atw (n *fioct in th*t year, DaU do no( include itiese reduction*. 
7/ Under 1990 modiHed conlfBCl*. participating producer* piant up lo 105 percent of their iwheat base acrea. For every acr* planted above 95 perc#m of bas*. tfw 
acreage uved to compute deficiency payment* wai cut by * acr*. i/ A markeiirig loan h**t»#n in tfiaci tar nc& »inc* 1985/86. Loan* may be repaid at the lower of: a) 
the loan rate orb) the adjusted wortd market price (announced weaklyj. However, loane cannot ba repaid at leetttiana specified fraction of the loan rate. Data rarer 
to annual avejag* adjutied world prices. 9/ The eorghum. oat*. *nd bartey program* an the eame ae lor com «fxc«pt ** indicated. 10/ Ther» are no target prica*. baaa acrea, 
acreage reduction pfogrami. or deficiency paynr\entr*ia» tor »o^an». IV Nominal percantageol program crop bate acraa Permitted to ehm into •oyt>«ani without loss of ba«e. 
12/ A marketing loan haa been m affect for cottooi(nceieae/a7. The loan repaymer^t rate wa* llxed at W percent of the loan rat* in 1986/87 (Plan A), 13/ In 1987/88 and 
after, loanamay be repaid at the lower of: a) the loan rale or b) the adjusted world market price (announced weekly: Plan B). Starting in 1991/92, loan* cannoi be repakJ 
at les* than 70 percent ol the loan rate. Data rafOr to annual average adjutted world prices. 14/ A marketing certificate program was implemented on Aug. 1. 1991. 
— "notavailabi** 
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Table 20.-Fruit 



Agricultural Outbok 





19S2 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 P 


Citrue 1/ 

Producrion 0.000 ton) 
Per capfta confiumpr. (Ib6.) 21 
NoncJtrus 3/ 
Production (1,000 tone) 
Per capita consumpt (Ibe.) 2/ 


12,139 
24.8 


13.662 
29.5 


10,8^ 
24.0 


10.525 
22.6 


11,053 

26.0 


11.993 
25.8 


12,761 
26.4 


t3,186 

25.4 


11.324 
22.4 


14,658 
62.8 


14,168 
63.8 


14,301 
67.7 


14.191 
66.7 


13,874 
69.8 


16.011 

75,4 


15,893 
72.7 


16,321 
74.3 


16,572 
^.8 












1991 











Jan Fdb 
F.o.t>. shipping point prices 

AppleB (S/carton) 4/ 14 06 14.00 

Pear«($/box)s;/ 14.00 13.85 

Grower prices 

Oranges ($/box) 6/ 6.62 5,93 

Grapefruit ($Ak>x) 6/ 5.66 4.50 

Stocks, ending 

' Freah apples (mil lbs.) 2,694.8 2.100.7 

Freah peBr«(mH. Iba.] 191,1 145.4 

Frozen fmlts (mH. lbs.) 760.7 679.6 

FrozMi orange 

juice (mil. lbs.) 1.195,8 1.t99.5 

1/ 1990 indicated 1dS9/90 eea&on. 2/ Fresh per capita consumption. 
'£/D'An|ou. Washington, standard box wrapped, u,S. no- 1> 136 s. 6/ 

information contact: Wynnice Napper (202)219-0884. 



Mar 

14.00 
13.46 



7.41 
5.43 



1,569.8 

95.0 

635.2 

1.236.7 



Apr 

14.00 
13.74 



7.37 
5.10 



1.D60.9 

50.8 

566.7 

1.363.2 



May 

14.00 
15.12 



7.95 
4.91 



690.7 

14.7 

549.8 

1.304.7 



June 

14.00 

18.90 



21.35 
5.44 



3858 

590.6 
1.110.6 



July 
14.00 



I9.4fi 
4.82 



163.0 

12.8 

762.6 

967.7 



Aug 
14.00 



20.81 

2.86 



17.7 

137.6 
833.2 

876.9 



3/ Caiendar year. 4/ Red deiicioue> Washington, extra fancy, carton tray pack, 125's. 
U.S. equivalent on-tr«e returns. P« preliminary. —« not available. 



Sept 

19.20 
13.00 



21.97 
1.38 



2.694.1 
460.0 
825.6 

770,6 



Table21.— Vegetables. 



Production 

To4aivegotable«(1,COOcwt} 
Fre»h (1,000 cwO 1/3/ 
Ptoceo«0d (lon») 2/3/ 
Mu6iiroom«j1.00Cib«.}4/ 
FgtatOQfd.OOOcwt} 
SwQetpat«to«« (1 ,000 cwt) 
Dry ^ibie b^anv (1>000 cwt} 



1981 

392,343 

183,456 

10,444,330 

617,146 

340,623 

12,799 

32.751 



1982 

430,795 

183.451 

11,e67>l70 

490^826 

3SS.131 

14333 

25.663 



1983 

403.509 

185JS2 

10,886,350 

5al.53l 

333,726 

12,083 

15,620 





Caiend^r /ear 






1984 

456.334 

201.617 

12,725.AS0 

59S.eei 

362.039 
12.902 
21>070 


1965 

453.030 

203.549 

12.474,040 

687.956 

406,609 

14.573 

22.176 


I9fi6 

448,629 

. 203,165 

12,273.200 

614.393 

361,743 

12.368 

22.8B6 


19S7 

470.381 
220.539 
12.892.100 
631319 
369.320 

n3ii 

26.031 


1988 

466>779 

226.397 

12,019.110 

667,759 

356.436 

10.945 

19.253 



1989 

S42.437 
239.281 

1S.1S7.TB0 

714.992 

370.444 

11.358 

23.729 



1990 

SeiJ68 

239.1 14 

16.132.660 

749.468 

40a.1l0 

12.594 

3a.429 



Shipment* 
FrBBh(1.000cwt)S/ 
Potatoe* (1 .000 cwt) 
Sw?^poUtoes (1 300 owt) 



1090 
Dec 



Jan 



'Feb 



1901 



Mar 



Apr 



May 



Jua-S 



July 



17.112 


23,352 


19.405 


19.215 


20,661 


30.842 


10.434 


14,661 


11.322 


12.337 


14,497 


15.695 


546 


399 


400 


466 


283 


291 



Aug 



26,747 20J05 17.211 

10.395 10.720 8.79< 

188 151 93 



Sept 

1S.711 

«.54t 

220 



1/ includes frseh production of avparagua. broccdi, carrots, caufingw^r. celery, iwaet corn^ lettuce, honaydew*. onk>n*. & tomatoe*. 2/ include* Procoev^ng production o\ «nap 
bear^f. «w»«t corn, green paaa, tomaio««. cue urn bare (tor plcUe«), «sparagu», broccoli, carroti. & cautiliowar. 3/ Acparagu* & cucumber oedmatoe wena not eviiiabto lor 1982 
1 1963. 4/ Freeh & procatBng ■gariou* muthrooma oniy, Ejccludei ipecieity varietlet. Crop /ear Juiy 1 - June 30. 6/ include fnap beww, broccoli, cabbage. carroU. cautiflowwr, 
ce^ry. «w»t corn, cucumber*, eggplant^ lettuce, onlontt^ bell pepp«r«, tquaehi tomatoet, camatOUpe*, honeydew*> & watermelon*. 

information contacta: Gary Luciar or Cathy Greene (202) 219-0884. 



Table 22,— Other Commodities 



Sugar 

Production 1/ 
Deliveries 1/ 
Stocka, endir^g 1/ 
Coffee 

Compoaite or a en price 
N.y.(cta7;b.} 
imports, green bean 
equiv,(mN.ibs,)2/ 



Tobacco 
RiOes at auction* 3/ 

Fiue-^ured ($/lb.) 

Bufiey(Wb.) 
Domettk conaumption 4/ 

Cigarettes (bli.) 

LATge cigars (mJi.) 

1/1,000 afiorttona, raw vaitM. Quartsrly data shown ei end Of each <iuarter. 2/ Net Imports of green iprocassed coffee. 3/Crop year July-^une lor flue^-cured. 
Oct.-Sepi. fof buriey, 4/ Taxable removafa, — •> not avail ^le, 

information contacts: augar/Peter Buzzanell (202) 219-0B86, coffee, Fred Gray (202) 219-0888, tobacco, Vemer Grlse (202} 219-0890. 







Annua} 










1990 






1991 


1988 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 


Apr-June 


July-Sept 


Ctet-D8c 




Apr-June 


6,257 


7.309 
8.187 
3.195 


7.087 

8.tea 

3.132 


6.840 
8.309 
2,946 


6.319 
9,533 
2,642 




572 
2.056 
2.165 


652 
2.3 IB 
1.210 


3.419 
2.315 
2,729 


2.206 
2,019 
3.530 


626 
2,103 
2,487 


185.18 


1C9.14 


115.69 


95.17 


76.93 




78.55 


79.10 


76.85 


74.94 


72,13 


2.S96 


2.638 
Annual 


2.072 


2.630 


2.714 


1990 


702 


530 


616 


748 
1991 


563 


1988 


1989 


1990 


Mar 


Dct 




Nov 


D8C 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


1.61 

i.ei 


— 


1.71 


— 


1.72 




1.65 
1.75 


1.75 


178 


l77'!o 


^ 


562.5 
2.531 


640.1 
2,467.6 


523.1 
2.343.4 


48J 

188.6 


44.0 
191.1 




45.6 
209.6 


34.1 
157.9 


34.5 
152.1 


39.4 
144.9 


47.1 

162.5 
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Table 23.**Wor1d Supply & Utilization of Major Crops, Livestock & Products 



Area {hectare v) 
ProdiiCt»on (metric tons) 
Export! (motric tons) 1/ 
CoftBumption (metric tona) 2/ 
Ending etock« {metric ton«) 3/ 

Coarse graJni 
Area (hectares) 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tone) ^t 
Consumption (metric tons) 2/ 
Ending «tocks (metric tone) 3/ 

R^ce> milled 
Area (liectares) 
Production (metric ton8) 
Exports {matNc tons) 4/ 
Consumption (nrwtric tons) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric tons) 3/ 

Total grains 
Ares (hactaree) 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports {matric tons) 1/ 
Coheumption (metric tons) 2/ 
&idir>g stocks {metric tone) 3/ 

Oilseads 

Crush (mstrio tons) 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (matric tons) 
Endir>g stocks (metric tons) 

Meals 

Prodiiction (metric tone) 
Exports (matric tons) 

Oils 
Production (nrtetric tone) 
Exports (metfic tons) 

Cotton 
Area (hactaree) 

Production (baJas) 
Export! (bafes) 
Consumption (Dales) 
Ending stocks (balee) 



Red maat 

Production (metric tons) 
Consumption {metric tons) 
Exports (metric tone) 1/ 

Poultry S/ 
production (metric tons) 
Consumption (metric tons) 
Exports (matric tons) 1/ 

Dairy, 
Milt production (matric tons) 



1985/66 


1986/87 


1987/88 


1988/89 


1089/90 


1990/91 P 


1991/92 F 








Mtilion umts 








230,2 
501.0 
84,8 
496.6 
160.7 


228.3 

631.1 

ei.3 

523,1 
t77.6 


2ie.e 

502.4 
106.1 
631.2 

140.8 


217.9 
501,3 
07.2 
531.8 
118.3 


226,5 

537.9 

96.1 

534,4 

121.7 


232.1 

593,3 

93.5 

572.1 

142,9 


223.5 

547.4 
104.4 
567.7 
132.6 


342.0 
fl44.0 
83.2 
7797 
208^ 


337.0 
833.0 

S3.7 
807.2 
234.0 


324.5 

795.2 
82.5 

815.6 
213.6 


326,1 
731.3 
942 
795.6 
149.3 


323.0 

802,6 
100.0 
828.2 

123,9 


318.1 

834.0 

84,8 

822.6 

135.3 


321,6 

801.5 
83.2 

808.7 
128.1 


145.0 
319,1 

12.6 
319.7 

654 


145.4 

319.0 

12.9 

323.0 

51.4 


141.7 
314.5 

li.e 

320.2 
45.6 


145.6 
331.0 

15.1 
328.7 

47.9 


146,4 
344.5 

12.0 
337.9 

54.5 


147.1 
352,2 

12.4 
347.6 

59.1 


146.0 
345.6 

12.9 
346,5 

58.3 


717.2 
1,664.1 

t80.e 
1,696.0 

433.3 


710.7 

1^3.1 

187.9 

1.653.3 
463.0 


686.1 

1,612.1 
200.5 

1,667.0 
408.0 


689.6 

1.563.6 

206.5 

1.6S6.1 
316.5 


695,9 
1,685.0 

208,1 
1,700.5 

300,1 


697.3 
1,//9.5 

190.7 
1.742.3 

337.3 


691.1 
1,694.5 

200.5 
1,712.9 

319.0 


155.1 

196.2 

34.5 

26.8 


161.8 

194.e 

37.7 

^3,3 


168.5 
210.6 

38.5 
24.0 


166.4 

204.1 
32.0 
??? 


173.2 

214,1 

35.9 

23,3 


178.6 

217.4 

34,0 

22.0 


180.5 

222.5 

35.7 

23.2 


105.0 
34.4 


110.7 
36>7 


115.4 
35.8 


112.2 

37.7 


117.9 
36.8 


120.8 
38.8 


t22.3 

39.1 


49.4 
16.4 


50.4 
16.9 


53.3 
17.5 


53.9 
18.3 


57,6 
20.0 


58.6 
20.1 


60.3 
.20.0 


31.7 
80.4 
20.3 

76.9 

4e.5 


29.5 

70.7 
26.0 
82J 
35.9 


31,0 
81 .0 
23.2 
84.1 
32.9 


33.7 
84.6 
25.9 
85.2 
32.1 


]31,6 

^80.0 
24,0 
.86.7 
^6.4 


33.1 

87.0 
234 
85,5 
27.9 


34.2 

91.6 
23.9 

87.7 
31.4 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990P 


1991 F 


105.5 

103.4 

6.3 


108.6 
107.4 

6.7 


111.5 

109.7 

6.7 


115.2 

113.4 

6.9 


116.9 

115.2 

7.4 


118.3 

116.8 
6.9 


119.6 

118.1 

7.2 


262 

25.8 
1.2 


29.3 
28.9 

1.2 


313 

30.8 
1.5 


32.9 
32.5 

1.7 


34.2 

33.S 
1.8 


35.7 

35.1 

21 


37.3 

36.6 

2.2 



413.4 



425.9 



425.9 



429.1 



435.0 



440.9 



442.0 



1/ Exciudas intra-EC trade. 2/ Where stocks data not available (ejicludine USSR), consumption includes stock changas. 3/ Stocks data are based or^ 
differing marketing years & do not raprasent levels at a given date. Data not available for all countr^e; inctudee estimated change Jn USSR grain stocks but 
not abeoiute level. 4/Calendar year data. 1986datacofraapor>d vflth 1985/86, etc, 5/ Poultry excludes the Peoples Rapublic oFChina twfore 1986. 
P = preliminary. F» forecast. 

information contacts: Crops. Carol Whttton (302) 219-0824; red meat 3^ poultry. Unda Bailey (202) 219-1285; dairy. Sara Short (202) 219-0770. 
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Table 24.— Prices of Principal U.S. Agricuttural Trade Products 



Expoft commodtti^e 
Wh«at. I.o.b. v^ss^l. Gulf ports {$/bu,) 
Com. f.oJ}. v^ifidl, Guir ports {^u.) 
Grain vorghum. l.oJi. vessel. 

Gull pofli (S/bu.) 
Soybean!, to,b. veawl Gulf porta (S/bu.) 
SQ¥t>«fln oil. D^CAtur {c\tj\b.) 
Soybean meal. Docatur (S/ton) 

Cotton. B-mafketavg spot (ctsilb.) 

Tobacco, avg. prke at auctkm (cl«J1b.) 
Riod. iQJb. mllL Houston (Vcwt) 
Ioedib40 tallow. Chicago (ctsilb.) 

import eommodttlea 

Coffee, N Y, ttpoffS/tb.) 
R ubber, N , Y. ipot (ct 8^ b.) 
Cocoa beans. N.Y. ($Ab.) 

Information contact: Mary Teymourlan {202} 21d-0d24. 

Table 25.^lndexes of Real Trade*Weighted Dollar Exchange Rates ^^ 





Annual 




1d90 
Sept 








1991 






1988 


19Be 


1d90 


Apr 


May 


June 


Jury 


Aug 


Sept 


3 97 
2.73 


4.65 
2.85 


3.72 
2.79 


3.14 
2.60 


3.31 
2.91 


3.35 

2.70 


2.66 


3.22 
2.69 


3.44 
2.81 


3.63 
2.77 


2.52 

7.81 

23,52 

234.75 


2.70 

7.06 

20.21 

216,58 


2.65 

6^4 

22.75 

169.37 


2.52 

6.45 

23.89 

175.79 


2.79 

6.20 

21.46 

171.32 


2.62 

6.09 
20.29 

171.14 


2^1 

6,03 

19^ 

171.43 


2.56 

5.79 

18.87 

169.70 


2.69 

8.07 

20.09 

tSl.32 


2.71 

6.26 

20,02 

192.23 


57.25 

147.82 

ie.60 

18.64 


63.78 

161.74 

15,68 

14.71 


71.25 

166.06 
15,52 
13.54 


71.01 

170.66 
14.50 
12.00 


79.93 

171.12 

18.00 

13.57 


63.94 
171.12 

16.00 
12.25 


79.05 
171.12 

17.00 
12.36 


71.33 

170.66 

17.00 

12.96 


66.44 
165.49 

17.00 
14.00 


62,64 
178.48 

17.00 
13.60 


1.21 

59JZ0 

0.09 


1.04 
50.65 

0.55 


0.61 
46.28 

0.55 


0.67 

48.43 

0.59 


0.80 

45.92 

0.50 


0.78 

45.18 

0.47 


0.71 

45.26 
0.45 


0.66 

44.59 

0.45 


0.66 

44.45 

0.49 


0.68 

44.45 
0.56 



1991 



60.8 



Jan 



61.0 



75.3 

73,5 


75.5 
74.9 


92.4 
68.0 


93.7 

69.2 


63.7 

53.1 


64.0 
59.0 


69.9 
57.1 


69.9 
61,3 


73.0 

82.8 


73.0 
82.8 



Feb 


Mar 


Apr 
19S5 


MayP 
-100 


JurwP 


JdyP 


AogP 


SeptP 


OctP 


&9.S 


63.5 


66.3 


66.7 


68.9 


69.7 


68^ 


69.3 


70.7 


74.6 
73.9 


765 
75.2 


78.0 
76.3 


78.2 

76.6 


79.4 
77.3 


80.6 
77.6 


79.S 
77.2 


79.7 
77.8 


81.1 
78.2 


93.0 
68.7 


94 
70.3 


94.6 
71,1 


95.3 
71.1 


96.6 
71.7 


98,7 
72.0 


93.4 
71.3 


98.6 
71.7 


99.9 
71.9 


628 
57.7 


65,2 
56.9 


67.9 
57,1 


68.3 

57.4 


70.0 

57.5 


71.0 

57.4 


70.0 
S7.3 


70.1 
S7.3 


71.9 
67.3 


68.6 

60.7 


70.9 
63.1 


71.7 
64.7 


71.9 
65.0 


73.0 
65.9 


74.5 
66.4 


74.0 

65.8 


73,2 
66.8 


75.0 
87.4 


72.0 
81.8 


74.1 
80.7 


74.6 
80.6 


74.8 

80.2 


75.8 
79.8 


77.2 

79.5 


76.8 
78.7 


76.3 
78^ 


77.7 
77.7 



TotatU.S.tfada2/ 

Agricultural trade 

U.S. markets 

U.S. competitors 
Wheat 

U.S. marhete 

U.S. competitors 
Soybean a 

U.S. nuuhets 

U.S. competitora 
Corn 

U.S. markets 

U.S. com peti tore 
Cottort 

U.S. markete 

U.S. competitors 

1/ Real incfexee adjust nominal eKChanoe ratee tor differences If* retea of inflatioo. to avoid the diatortion caused bv high-lnflatiort countries. A higher vaJue 
means the dollar has appreciated. See the October 198S i&sue of Agricultural Outlookfor a discussion of the cakulationa and the weights used. 2/ Federal 
Reaerve Goard Index ol trade-weighted valued the U.S. dollar against 10 major currencies. Weights are based on relative importance in world financial 
markets. P ■ Preliminary. 

Ififonnatiort contact: Tim Baxter. David StalHnga (£02) 219^716. 



Table 26,— Trade Balance 



Exports 
Agricultural 
NonagNcultural 
TotaTz/ 
imports 
Agricultural 
Nonagricultural 
TotaTa/ 
Trade balance 
Agricultural 
Nonagricultural 
Total 











Flecalyeerl/ 






TmiT 


Aug 


1984 


1985 


19B6 


1987 


1988 


19B8 


1990 


1991 










S million 










38.027 
170.014 
208.041 


31.201 
179.236 
210.437 


26.312 

179.291 
205.603 


27.876 
202.911 

230.767 


35.318 

258.656 
293.972 


39.611 
301.248 
340.859 


40,203 
326.075 

366.279 


37.500 


2.841 
28,867 

3l.6dfi 


18.916 
297.736 
318.652 


19.740 
313.722 
333.462 


20.864 
342.846 

363.730 


20.650 
367^74 
388.024 


21.014 
409.138 
430.152 


21.478 

441.075 
462.551 


22.561 

458.100 
480.661 


22.600 


1.706 
38.743 
40.449 


19.111 
-127.722 
'108.611 


11.461 
-134.486 
-123.025 


5,428 
-163.555 
-15a.127 


7.226 

-164.463 
-157.237 


14.302 
-150.482 

-136.180 


18.135 
-139.827 
-121692 


17.642 

-132.024 
"114.382 


15.000 


1.135 
-9.886 
-8.751 



1/F1ecalyearsbeglnOcto6er 1 Aend Sepiember 30. R seal year 1990 begar> Oct. 1. 1989 A ended Sept. 30, 1990. 2/ Domestic exports Including 
Department or Defente *hipmen!H (FAS. value). 3/ Imports for consumption (customs value). F^forecaat. — « not available. 

Informatiort contact: Stephen MacDonald (202) 2^19-0822. 
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Table 27,— U,S, Agricultural Exports & Imports 



m 



EXPORTS 

Afllmalt, iivQ (no.) M 

Mealt & pf epa.,, exct. poultry (mt) 

Da.\ry product! (ml) 1/ 

PouflfV meat! (mt) 

Fats, oils. & greases (mt) 

Hfdet & «kint incl. furskirt« 
Cattle hM«». whole {no.) 1/ 
Mlnkpoit«(no.)1/ 

Grains & feeds (mt) - 
Whear fmt) 
Whe«t floor (mt) 
Rice (mt) 

Feed gralntJncl. products (mt) 
Feeds & fodders (mt) 
OMier grain Products (mt) 

Fruits, nuts, & preps, (mt) 
Fruit juices Incl. 
froz. (1,000 hectoiners) ^f 
Vegetables & preps, (mt) 

Tobacco, unmanufactured (mt) 
Cotton, excl, lintere (mt) 
Seed* (ml) 
Sugar, 04ne or beet (ml) 

Otiseeds & products (nil) 

Oil seeds (mt) 
Soybeans (mt) 

Protein meaJ (mt) 

Vegetable oils (mt) 
Essential oJls(mt) 
Other 

Total 

IMPORTS 

Animals, tive (no.) 1/ 

Moats &, preps., eKCl, poultry (mt) 

Beef & veal (mt) 

Pork(mt) 

Dairy products (mt) 1/ 
Poultry&productsl/ 
Fats, oils. &, greases (mt) 
Hides & ekins, IncL furaklns 1/ 
Wool, unmanufactured (mt) 

Grams &fo^s(mt) 
Fruits, nuts.&preps.^ 

excl. juices (mt) 

Banana* & plantains (mt) 
FruTt juices (1,000 hectoliters) iy 

Vegetables & preps, (mt) 
Tobacco, unmanufactured (mt) 
Cotton, unmanufactured (mt) 
Seeds (mt) 

Nurearr Mock & cut flowers 1/ 
Sugar, cane or beet (mt) 

Oi^seedai pfoducts(mt) 
Oilsoed«(mt) 
Protein meal (mt) 
Vegetable oil* (mt) 

Beverage* oxcL fruit 
iujGos (1.000 hectoiiiofs) t/ 

Coffee, tea. cocoa, eprces 
Cotfee, incl. products (mt) 
Cocoa beans & products (mt) 

Rubt>er & atlied gums (mt) 
Other 

Total 





Fiecal year* 


19S9 


1d90 


1991 F 

1.000 unite 


757 
869 

192 

419 

1,377 


685 

876 

93 

564 

1,264 


2/ 700 

600 
1,100 





«_ 


^ 


26,260 
3,073 


24.777 
5.128 


^ 


114,709 

37,600 

1.176 

3,041 

60,956 

11.086 

790 


112.911 

27.998 

982 

2,497 

69.429 

11.134 

971 


27.000 
1,000 
2.400 

51,700 

5/11,400 


2.655 


2,873 


— 


4.998 
1,666 


5,975 
2,242 


~ 


209 
1,441 

368 


218 

1.666 

564 

447 


200 
1.800 


21.052 

14,592 

14,093 

4,96a 

1,498 

13 

322 


23,770 

17.696 

17,221 

4.772 

1,302 

14 

329 


15.200 



145,676 147.831 



129,000 



Aug 




Fiecal year' 


1991 


1989 


1990 


1991 F 
S million 


140 


475 


361 


_ 


77 


2,355 


2.457 


— 


6 


475 


358 


400 


60 


507 


655 


..^ 


100 


531 


459 


— 





1.713 


1.7W6 


_ 


1.769 


1,360 


1,365 


— 


120 


91 


116 


— 


8,316 


16,830 


15,697 


3/12,500 


2,624 


6,010 


4,209 


4/3.000 


84 


255 


203 


— 


148 


955 


830 


800 


4.507 


7,376 


8,094 


6>7O0 


638 


1,849 


1.827 


^ 


115 


385 


534 


— 


223 


2.394 


2,789 


— 


461 


265 


328 


^ 


147 


1.542 


2,079 


— 


13 


1,249 


1,3fin 


1,500 


40 


2,040 


2.704 


3,000 


44 


499 


574 


600 


67 


134 


187 


— 


1,467 


6,629 


6.099 


5.700 


935 


4,363 


4,245 


— 


899 


4,085 


3,940 


3,600 


409 


1,358 


1.024 


^^ 


112 


dOb 


830 


^ 


1 


171 


182 


^ 


6 


1.802 


2.119 


^ 



10.547 



39,611 



40.203 



37,500 



Aug 
1991 



63 
221 
29 
61 
36 

104. 

90 

2 

1,060 

287 

16 

52 

503 

141 

62 

255 

25 

179 

84 
69 
34 
23 

382 

227 

202 

86 

69 

14 

202 

Z841 



2,485 
1.091 

668 
371 


2.940 

1J42 
754 
340 


800 
340 


157 

102 
69 
29 


740 

2,432 

1.525 

778 


1.053 
2.848 

1.842 
888 


1,200 

1.800 
900 


49 
259, 
175' 

73 


211 
14 

62 


254 
19 
47 


— 


22 

4 
4 


834 

130 

14 

241 

319 


951 

129 

15 

182 

187 


800 


77 

12 

1 

9 

13 


3,467 


3.471 


asoo 


411 


1.139 


1.181 


1,200 


110 


5,036 

3,039 

27.747 


5.331 

3,236 

33,922 


6,345 

3,275 

30,000 


403 
302 

1.933 


2,269 

851 
792 


2,486 

926 
1,001 


1,000 


193 
88 
62 


2,217 

171 

13 

158 

1,657 


2.242 

193 

30 

171 

1,7TO 


220 

165 


31 

19 
2 

7 

120 


1,959 
521 
8 
187 
466 
620 


2,264 

588 

20 

164 

519 
734 


2.100 
000 

200 


138 
57 
2 
12 
46 
48 


1,917 
424 
339 

1,133 


2>034 
534 

310 
1,189 


— 


134 
26 

43 
65 


946 

159 

65 

721 


964 

206 

48 

710 


1,000 


72 
9 
6 

57 


13,967 


13,543 


— 


1,236 


1,815 


1,867 


— 


158 


1,867 

1,084 
564 


2,201 
1.290 

698 


3,150 

1,150 
650 


161 
83 
SB 


3,896 

2,467 

969 


3.465 
1,997 

1,042 


1,900 
1,000 


236 

123 

79 


027 


840 


820 


54 


1.051 
1,097 


712 
1,231 


700 


44 

iia 



21,476 22,561 22,500 



1.706 



'Rsca^ years begin Oct, 1 a, end Sept. 30, Fiscal year 1991 began OcL 1, 1990 4 ended Sept. 30, 1991, UNot Included In total voiumo and also other 
dairy products for 1989* 1990. 2/ Forecasts lor footnoted Items 2/-e/ are based on slightly different groups of commodmss. Fiscal 1990 exports of 
categories ua«d In the 1991 forecasts were 2/ 676.000 m. tons. 3/ 16.014 million. 4/ 4.426 milHonl,e. includes Hour. 6/ 11.065 million m. tons. 
F» forecast. — ■ not avaiialile. 

Information contact: Stephen MacDonald (202) 219^822. 
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Table 28,— U,S, Agricultural Exports by Region 



Region & country 



WESTERN EUROPE 
European Community {EC-12) 

6 e Ig Jo m-Lu Ke m bourg 

France 

Germany^ F«d. Rep. 

Itafy 

Netherlands 

Umtad Kingdom 

Portugal 

Spein. Incl. Canary Islands 

Other Western Europe 
Switzerland 

EASTERN EUROPE 
German Dem. Rep. 
Poland 
Yugoslavia 
Romania 

USSR 

ASIA 

west A«ia {M idea at) 
Turkey 
Iraq 

Israel, incl. Gaza & W. Bank 
SaudJ Arabia 

South Asia 

Bangladesh 

India 

Pakistan 
China 
Japan 

Southeast Asia 
Indonesra 
Philippines 

Othef Eart Asia 
Taiwan 
Korea, Rep^ 
Hong Kong 

AFRICA 
North Africa 
Morocco 
^Ugeria 

Egypi 

Sub -Sahara 
Nigeria 
Rep. S. Africa 

LATIN AMERICA ^ CARIBBEAN 
Brji^il 

Caribbean Isianda 
Central America 
Colombia 
Mexico 
Peru 
Venezuela 



CANADA 

OCEANIA 

TOTAL 

Developed countriee 

Less developed counlrie« 

Cenlrally pla^ined countries 





FJBcaJ year' 




Aug 


1989 


1990 


1991 F 


1991 




$1 


Tiiiiion 




7.040 


7.318 


7.100 


429 


8.S39 


0.825 


6.600 


384 


431 


431 


— 


32 


474 


469 


— 


31 


918 


1.096 


— 


82 


609 


704 


^ 


19 


1.S47 


1.637 





78 


736 


781 


— 


73 


307 


338 


— 


11 


850 


976 


^ 


28 


510 


493 


soo 


45 


166 


171 


— 


9 


422 


557 


300 


24 


72 


S3 


^ 





45 


101 


— 


2 


78 


129 


— 


I 


62 


234 


— 


11 


3,299 


3.000 


1.900 


170 


18.674 


18.131 


16.500 


1.204 


2.273 


1.996 


1.800 


90 


233 


260 


— 





791 


497 








Z3^ 


285 


^^ 


n 


482 


502 


600 


45 


1,181 


729 


.. 


39 


213 


125 


— 


8 


243 


115 


— 


4 


599 


391 


100 


20 


1,496 


909 


700 


43 


8,148 


8,106 


7.800 


588 


978 


1,184 





84 


216 


277 


>* 


14 


344 


351 


400 


32 


4,620 


5.207 


4.700 


360 


1,594 


1^18 


1.700 


156 


2.453 


2.703 


2.200 


152 


572 


885 


800 


52 


2.280 


2,009 


1.700 


164 


1796 


1.524 


1.300 


116 


216 


166 


.. 


8 


540 


488 


400 


36 


955 


781 


600 


68 


4a3 


484 


400 


48 


30 


aa 




4 


57 


81 


— 


8 


5.440 


5.157 


5.400 


479 


149 


105 


300 


44 


1.007 


1,007 




82 


44a 


465 


— 


56 


139 


147 


» 


15 


2JS7 


2,666 


2.800 


227 


SI 


187 


— 


10 


587 


345 


400 


23 


2,179 


3.715 


4.300 


347 


26S 


317 


300 


24 


39.611 


40.203 


37.500 


2.841 


17.971 


19,766 


19.800 


1.403 


16,422 


16.971 


14.800 


1.201 


5,217 


4,466 


2.900 


233 



Change from year' earlier 



1989 


1990 


1991 F 

Percent 


-12 


4 


-3 


-13 


4 


-3 








— 


-18 


-1 


^ 


-28 


19 


— 


-15 


16 


— 


-12 


-11 


__ 


-10 


3 


— 


^0 


10 


^ 





15 


— 


-2 


-3 





-14 


3 


— 


-25 


32 


-40 


7 


-20 


— 


-73 


124 


— 


-27 


69 


-. 


-33 


277 


— 


70 


-9 


-37 


17 


-3 


-9 


19 


-12 


-10 


98 


9 


— 


8 


-37 


-100 


-1 


-14 


— 


4 


4 


20 


44 


-37 


__ 


99 


-41 


— 


-31 


-53 


— 


117 


-35 


-75 


144 


-39 


-22 


12 


-1 


"4 


-4 


21 


__ 


-9 


28 


— 





2 





7 


13 


-10 


1 


14 


-6 


9 


10 


-19 


17 


19 


14 





-12 


-15 


8 


-15 


-13 


12 


-23 


— 


2 


-11 


-^20 


22 


-20 


-25 


-21 








-32 


7 


^ 


-33 


43 


— 


24 


-5 


4 


-15 


-30 


200 


16 





— 


8 


4 


-* 


-22 


6 


— 


60 


-3 


4 


-53 


132 


-* 


-2 


"41 


33 


10 


70 


18 


13' 


1? 





12 


1. 


-a 


1 


f% 





14 


-3 


-7 


68 


-14 


-34 



5 

3 

47 

9 

63 



-29 
49 

-7 

16 

-16 

-35 



-62 

-94 
-^17 

1.474 

-20 
-39 

38 



-68 

-33 



-63 
-63 
-49 
-55 

-7 

-7 

-45 
14 

-22 

12 

-39 

-28 

30 

41 

-12 

31 

77 

11 

284 

158 

0; 

394 

-3 

13 

11 

-2 

-!3 

-53 



-19 

-3 



-Jll 



•Fiscal years begin Oct 1 4end Sept.30. Fiscal year 1991 began Oct. 1, 19908ief>ded Sepl. 30. 1901. F-forecast. — * not availab^e. 
Note; AdjustOd Tor transshipmenis through Canada. 

.-information contact: Stephen MacDonald (202) 219-0822 
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Table 29.— Farm Income Statistics 



1. Fami receipts 

Cropi (ind. not CCC loan») 
Uva flock 
Farmr»l*l#d 1/ 

2. Dirtcl Govarnmont payments 
Ct»h ptymentt 

Valu« ol PiK conrtmoditJes 

3. Total orosfl farm Income (4+5+6) 2/ 

4. Gro«scaGh income M+2) 
6* Nonmon*j^^cofflo 3/ 

fi. ValuaorinvvntorychanQO 

7. Ca«h expQnw* 4/ 

8. Total axp«nMS 

0. Net cat h income (4-7) 

10. N«t farm income (3-B) 
Deflated (1932$) 

11. Orf-larm income 

12. ijotn chanQei 6/: Real estate 

13. 5/: Non-fMl eitate 

14. RentiMncomapIua monetary change 

15. C«[{>lui «Kpenditurea5/ 



qtistics 












Calandar 


year 












1931 


1932 


1933 


1984 


1085 


1986 
S billion 


1087 


19S8 


1989 


1990 




1991 F 


144.1 

72.5 

69.2 

2.5 


147.2 

7Z.3 

70.3 

4.6 


141.3 

67^ 

69.6 

4.5 


147.1 
fiQ.fl 
72.0 

4.3 


149.4 
74.3 
69.8 

5.3 


140.2 

63.7 

71.6 

5.7 


148.3 

65.8 

76J0 

6.6 


157.3 
71.6 ' 
79.4 
6.3 


168.6 

76.8 

84.1 

8.1 


175.8 

80.4 

89.6 

6.7 


172 

70 

85 

6 


to 178 
10 83 
10 89 
toi 


1.9 

1.9 
0.0 


3.5 
3.5 

0.0 


0.3 
4.1 
5.2 


8.4 
4.0 
4.6 


7.7 
7.6 


11.8 
8.1 
37 


16.7 
6.6 
lO.t 


14.5 
7.1 
7.4 


10.9 
0.1 
1.7 


9.3 
8.4 

0.0 


8 

7 



loo 

to 8 

toi 


166,3 

146.0 

13.8 

6.5 


163.5 

150.6 
14.3 
-1.4 


1S3.2 

150.6 

13.5 

-10.O 


170.2 

155.5 

8.7 

6.0 


182 9 
157.2 

6.0 
-2.3 


156^1 

152.8 

5.5 

-2.2 


168.4 

16S.1 

5.6 

-2.3 


174.5 

171.0 

6.1 

^.6 


100.3 

179.0 

6.1 

4.3 


195.1 

186.0 

6.3 

2.0 


1S8 

181 

6 




to 103 
to 186 
10 7 
1o3 


113.2 
139.4 


tlZ.8 

110.0 


111.0 
137.fl 


110.0 
143.8 


109.3 
131.9 


105.0 
125.1 


109.8 
128.7 


114.5 
133.8 


120.6 
140.2 


124.2 
144.3 


124 
145 


to 120 

to 148 


32.8 
£6,0 
28.6 


37.0 
23.6 
23.5 


39.5 
15.3 
14.7 


36.6 
26.3 

24.5 


47,0 
31. D 
27.9 


47.8 
31.0 
27.3 


55.3 

39.7 
33.8 


57.4 
40.6 
33.5 


59.4 
50.1 
39.6 


61.8 
50.8 

33.7 


54 
41 
31 


to 59 
to 46 
to 34 


35.8 


36.4 


37.0 


39.2 


&5.2 


54.5 


SBJi 


67.2 


57,3 


67.0 




_ 


fl.0 

6,5 


3.8 
3.4 


2.3 

0.0 


-2.0 
-0.8 


-e.4 

-9.6 


-8.7 

-11.0 


-8.0 
-4.6 


-4,8 
-0.3 


-2.3 

0.1 


-1 
1.3 




— 


6.4 

i6.e 


614 
13.3 


5.4 
12.7 


0,2 
12.5 


0.1 
9^ 


8.0 
8.5 


7.7 
11^ 


7.8 
11.3 


8.0 
12.6 


11.6 
13.4 




— 



37 8 



36.2 



35.3 



30.4 



31.0 



26.6 



39.3 



40.1 



63.S 



58.4 



16l Neica»hfkM(9+12+l3+14-l5) 

1/ Incoma ttom machine hire cuiiom work, ealea of fofeat products. & «her mlBcellaneoua cash aourcea. 2/ Numbera in pa:enthaesi indicate tha combination of Items 

' * ' ' * ■ ■' "-— J."- Ill — Mttr^^,..j^^ -lapital con*" — *'^** 

t avaJisbls. 



required io ca?cullira'a li^v•nTf•m.''5'^A^Iu^ home con^sumpTion'oT'selHirod'uc^ Oroas rantai value of iam dweillnoa. 4/ Exciudea capital cofi*umpUon. 

Ilea to Mrad labor, & larm household expenaes. 5/ &clude« farm households. T«al may not add bscause o\ rounding. F - foracaat. — - not i 



psrquisliaa i 

Infomiaiion contact: Robsrt McBroy (202) 219^-0800. 



Table 30.— Balance Sheet of the U.S. Farming Sector, 



19S1 



Assets 

Raal ostats 

Non-reai estate 
Uva stock & poultry 
MAChin«ry & motor 
vs hie Eos 
Crops ttored 2/ 
Purchased inPuta 
Financiai asa^ta 
Totaf farm asset* 

Uabilitioa 
Real aatate dobi 3/ 
No n -real estate dobt 4/ 
Total farm dabt 
Total rafm equity 



Selected fatioa 
IDebtHo-aaeeta 
Dobi-to-Ntquity 

Debi-to-f»et cash income 



1982 



Calendar yoar 1/ 



1983 



1984 



1985 



1986 
$ billion 



19B7 



1988 



1939 



1990 



1091 F 



785.e 

196,8 

63.5 


7SO.0 
195.6 

53.0 


753.4 

191.9 

49.5 


661.7 

196.9 

49.5 


586.1 

187.4 

46.3 


642.2 

182.3 
47.6 


578.6 

194.2 

58.0 


599.4 

205.8 

62.2 


605.1 

214.7 

66.2 


614.4 

220.9 

69,1 


620 
220 


to 630 
to 230 
to 72 


85.5 

30.0 

282 
982.8 


86.0 
26.4 

29.7 
945.1 


85.6 
24.4 

30.9 
944.0 


85.0 

26.3 

2.0 

32.6 

857.1 


82.9 
22.9 

1.2 

33.3 

772.6 


81.5 

16.6 

21 

34,5 

724.6 


B0.O 

17.8 

3.0 

35.1 

772.5 


82.0 

22.7 

3.3 

35.4 

805,1 


85.8 

23.3 

2.7 

36.6 
819.7 


67.4 

22.4 

2.8 

38,5 
834.6 


87 

21 

2 

33 
845 


to 91 
to 24 
to 4 
to 42 
to 865 


96.8 

S3.6 

182.4 

80O.4 


101.8 

87.0 

188.8 

7663 


103.2 

67.9 

191.1 

752.9 


106.7 
87.1 

103.6 
663.3 


100.1 

77.5 

177.6 

695.0 


90.4 

66.6 

157.0 

567.6 

Percent 


82.4 

62.0 

144.4 

626.1 


77.6 

61.7 

139.4 

665.6 


75.3 

61,8 

137.1 

632.6 


73.4 

63,1 

136.5 

69B.2 


72 
62 

135 
705 


to 76 
to 66 
to 141 

to 715 


18.6 
22.6 
556 


20.0 
25jO 

496 


20.2 
25.4 

498 


22.6 
29.2 

518 


23.0 
29.8 
377 


21.7 
27.7 
328 


18.7 
23.0 
261 


17.3 
20.9 
243 


167 
20.1 
231 


16.3 
19.6 
221 


16 
19 

240 


10 17 
to 20 
to 250 



1 Ml of Dec. 31 . 2/ Non-CCC crops held on larma plus vatue above loan ratea for crops hoid undar CCC. 3/ Exciudea det>l on operator dwellings, but 
iaciudes CCC storage and drying facilities loans. 4/ Excludes dsbt for nonfarm purposes. F « forecast. 

Information contacts: Kan Erickaon or Jim Ryan (202) 219-0796. 
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Table 31-— Cash Receipts From Farm Marketings, by State 



Regjon St 



NORTH ATLANT»C 
Majn6 

N«w Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachtj^ens 

Rhode Island 
Connecticut 
New Yof k 
New Jef My 
Penntylvania 

NORTH CENTRAL 
Ohio 
indiana 
iliinotft 
Mrchlgan 

WieconBfn 
Minnesota 
iowa 
Missouri 

North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Netnaska 
Kaneas 

SOUTHERN 
Ddi aware ~ 
Maryland 
Virginia 
West Virginia 

Nofth CafoiinA 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Aiaboma 

MiseJeeippi 

Arkansas 

LoLiieiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

WESTERN 
Montana 

Maho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico 
Arizona 
Utah 
Nevada 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 

Alaska 

HawaiJ 

UNITED STATES 



Uvestock & products 



Crops 1/ 



Total 1/ 



1989 



2ie 

65 
379 
113 

13 

lee 

1.037 
107 

2.611 



1.698 
1.826 
2.251 
1.311 

4.350 
3,693 
5.2ft3 
2.168 

669 
2,031 

6. 846 
4,416 



603 

859 

1.345 

250 

2.510 
654 

2.2a1 

1.215 
1,658 
1.082 

1.97S 

1.295 
2.661 
814 
2.377 
6.881 



929 

1.084 

064 

2.649 

974 
744 
567 
142 

1.233 

738 

5.193 

9 

92 



1990 



220 

63 
39S 

lie 

13 
196 

1.983 
196 

2.714 



1.836 

2.060 
2.477 
1.39S 

4.581 
3,758 
5,882 
2,271 

813 
2,313 

6,037 
4,896 



460 

828 

1.379 

269 

2.053 

577 

2^68 

1.260 
1.698 
1.111 

2.0S3 
1.322 

2.708 

637 

2.363 

7»712 



684 
1.154 

610 
3,029 

1.046 
810 

578 

2ia 

1.396 

755 

5.515 

a 

66 



84.131 69.623 



July 
1991 



17 

5 

29 

^P 

1 

16 
141 

17 
192 



128 
155 
191 
101 

346 

273 
467 
164 

32 
113 
406 
366 



37 
63 
97 
19 

206 

40 
175 
100 
306 

72 

176 
113 
185 
60 
229 
502 



22 
81 
24 

216 

82 
64 
60 

14 

110 

64 
407 

1 
7 

6.763 



Aug 

1991 



17 

5 
30 
10 

1 

16 

147 

17 

206 



141 
174 
185 

104 

352 
291 
477 
192 

45 
171 
465 
346 



40 

69 

117 

23 

225 

47 

188 

114 

99 

88 

182 
123 
243 
67 
286 
617 



55 
96 
52 

178 

64 

68 
38 
21 

104 

60 

452 

1 
7 



1980 



228 
73 
50 

321 

65 
240 
917 
464 
992 



2,083 
2,456 
4.727 
1.611 

1.050 
2.8ZO 

3.755 
1.751 

1.483 
051 

3.080 
2.132 



159 

477 

694 

60 

2.082 

680 

i,62e 

5,031 

1,266 

863 

696 
981 
1,496 
1.D94 
1.137 
4.063 



625 

1.662 

163 

1.321 

485 
1.182 

183 
102 

2.457 

1.546 

12.857 

20 

493 



July 
1990 1991 

$ million 2/ 



7.137 76jei 



240 
71 
49 

303 

56 
250 

1,023 
452 

1,053 



2.335 
2.871 
5.461 
1.785 

1.125 
3.253 

4.437 
1.668 

1.724 
1.036 
2.808 

2.099 



184 

617 

741 

70 

2,214 
599 
1.574 
4,448 
1.400 
928 

655 
1,111 
1.553 
1.284 

1.191 
4.268 



742 
1.781 

157 
1.184 

483 

1.046 
179 

115 

2.420 
1.SS7 

13.344 

19 

499 

80.364 



13 

5 

7 

20 

3 
18 
83 
58 

66 



217 
215 

295 
115 

98 
201 
271 
114 

81 
69 

134 
268 



12 

47 

74 

6 

213 

69 

106 

192 

35 
33 

32 

21 
35 
17 

150 
307 



24 
67 

5 
65 

62 

55 

13 

6 

140 

134 

992 

2 

42 

5.305 



Aug 
1991 



21 

8 
2 

30 

2 

15 

127 

52 
90 



153 

170 
259 

138 

125 

352 

335 

82 

187 
102 
160 
163 



25 

31 

60 

7 

349 

81 

120 

168 
25 
41 

22 

12 
38 
22 

119 
366 



60 

107 
20 
90 

56 

36 

19 

8 

222 

177 

934 

2 

42 



1989 



139 
429 
434 

78 
426 

2.854 

662 

3w602 



3J87 
4^281 

6.979 
2,923 

6.400 
6.513 

9.049 
3.920 

2.152. 
2.982 
8.726 

6.548 



662 

1.336 

2,039 

310 

4.593 
1.235 
3,908 
6,246 
2,924 
1,946 

2,671 
2.276 
4,157 
1J08 
3,515 
10.923 



1.554 

2.745 
827 

3.969 

1.459 

1.926 

755 

244 

3.689 

2.265 

18.050 

29 

585 



1990 



460 

134 
447 
418 

71 
446 

3,006 
647 

3,767 



4.172 

4.931 
7. 938 
3.183 

5.70S 

7.011 

10.319 

3.939 

2.537 
3.349 

8.845 
6.995 



1.346 
2.120 

338 

4.867 
1.176 
3.842 
6,708 
3.098 
2.039 

2,737 
2.433 
4.259 
1.921 
3,554 
11.981 



1.606 

2,935 

767 

4^13 

1.529 

1.865 

755 

333 

3.816 

2.312 

18.859 

27 

668 



July 
1991 



30 
10 
38 
30 

4 
31 

224 
75 

258 



345 

370 
486 
216 



475 
738 
278 



48 
109 
171 

25 

418 

108 
280 
292 
344 

106 

208 
134 
220 
77 
379 
898 



46 
14B 

29 
282 



Aug 
1991 



39 
13 
32 

40 

3 
31 

274 
68 

296 



294 
343 
444 
242 

477 
643 

813 
274 



113 232 

182 273 

540 645 

633 611 



65 
100 
177 

30 

674 
128 
308 
272 
124 
129 

204 
135 

■281 

89 

406 

1-004 



105 

203 

71 

278 



124 121 

119 104 

63 67 

20 28 

250 326 

198 237 

1.399 1.386 

2 3 

50 50 



5.845 160.893 169.987 12.068 12.982 



M SaiflB oi farm products include rocorpts rrom Commodities placed under nonrecourse CCC loans, plus additional gains reafized on redemptions during the 
period, 2/ Estimates aa of end of cufront month. Totals may not add because of rounding. 

rnformation contact: Roger Slrtckiar>d (202)219-0806, 



December 1991 
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Table 32.— Cash Receipts From Farming 



f^ 



Farm mukeUngs & CCC toan*' 

Livestock ApfOdLtcte 
MmI animtJf 
Daily prod UC10 
Pouluy&egg* 
Other 

Cfope 
Food grain* 
Feed Ofops 
Cotton (tinl & ««ed] 
Tobacco 

OH -bearing crop* 
Vefjetables & me ton ft 
FnJit* & U«e note 
Other 

Gove mm en! paymani* 
Total 









Annual 






1990 
Aug 






I99t 






19S5 


1986 


1967 


1986 


1969 


1990 


Apf 


May 


Jun« 


JUy 


Aug 












S mlUion 














144.114 


135.303 


141.750 


151.082 


100.693 


169.967 


13.756 


12.364 


11.933 


11.784 


12.068 


12.982 


69.822 

38.550 

18.055 

11.209 

2.008 


71.553 

30.061 
17.724 
12.701 
2.043 


75.994 
44j478 
17.727 
11.516 
2.274 


79.437 
46.492 
17.641 
12.86B 
2.436 


84.131 
46.657 
19.389 
16,372 
2.507 


89,623 
51.677 

20.199 
15.270 
2.477 


7.766 
4.464 
1.747 
1.371 
164 


6.915 
4.130 
1.430 
1,139 
166 


6.875 
3.911 
1.S67 
1.225 
171 


6.690 
3.802 
1.405 
1^45 
164 


6.763 
3.658 
1.516 
1.207 
333 


7.137 
4,105 
1.631 
1.316 
136 


74.293 
8.990 

22.591 
3.667 
2.099 


63.749 
5.741 

16.911 
3.371 

1,394 


D5.764 

5.776 

14.576 

4,l3fl 

1.816 


7T.6<5 
7,467 

14. £93 
4,546 
2.063 


76,761 
8.247 

17.061 
5.04O 
2.415 


80.364 
7.876 

19.116 
6.234 
2.738 


5.990 
634 

1.314 
219 
492 


5,450 
29T 

1.310 

210 

16 


6,053 
304 

1,094 

156 

Q 


5.036 
906 

1,147 

105 




S.305 

1,152 

1.038 

80 

259 


5.84S 
361 

1.341 
204 
459 


12.475 
8,572 
6,946 
B.333 


10,614 
S.865 
7.252 
«.101 


11,283 
9.902 
3.062 

10.161 


13.600 
9.767 
9.204 

10.760 


11.666 

11.461 

9.257 

11.415 


12,403 
11.533 

9.306 
12.100 


539 

1.085 

756 

702 


652 
1.291 

426 
1.253 


018 

I.OttO 

367' 

953 


375 

1.285 

617 

653 


3at 

336 
848 
711 


525 

1.053 

727 

676 


7.704 
151.813 


11.813 
147.116 


16.747 
158.506 


14.480 
165.56£ 


10.387 
171.780 


9.296 
1T9.285 


-100 
13.656 


1,238 
13.602 


1.054 
12.987 


213 
11.997 


76 
12.143 


64 
13.046 



"**. .^i.viv l^r.tlO l^v.WW IW.^V& itimiw » . T.^«^ T.«.ww f«^,w* ■&.»# ii.wf *&i 

Salaa of farm product! friclude racetple from commoditlei placed under nonr«courea CCC loani. piu* add It j anal gajna re«li2ed on rademptioni during Iha period, 
intOffnation contact: Roger Slrickfand (202) 219-4800. 



Table 33.— Farm Production Expenses, 



Catondar y^or 



Feed purchased 
Uvostock Purchaaad 
Seed purcFiae^d 
Farm-orioia inpuia 

Fftrtiiiler & Hme 
Fuolt&oila 
Electricity 
P^fiticidofl 
ManuUciured inputs 

Short-laffn fntereet 
Raai e«iate Imerest 1/ 
To[aMriTerettcha:geft 

R«paJr & ma]ni*n«nce 1/ 2J 
Contract & WMd labor 
Macliina hlra &cuAloni work 

MarkoUng. BtOfaQ«, & 
transportation 

Mi«c. operating expenses 1/ 
Other operating eKpanses 

Capital con sumption 1/ 
Taxe« 1/ 

Net rent to nonop«rator 
Undlofd 
Other ove:h«ad sxpenses 



'1982 



18.592 
9.064 
3.172 

31.447 

6.018 
7.734 
2.041 
4,282 

aa.o76 

11.349 
10.481 
21.830 

6.428 

9.379 
2.026 



4,301 

9.145 

31.277 

24.189 
4.010 



6.476 
33.675 



20,573 
6,818 
2.690 

32.081 

7.055 
7.211 
1.962 
3,870 
20.118 

10.615 
10.815 
2K430 

6.529 

8,938 
2.213 



3.904 
10.901 
33.644 

■ 23.753 

4.465 



5,2t1 
33.434 



1984 



19.383 
9.487 
3.386 

32.256 

8.360 
7.296 
2.060 
4.088 
22.404 

10.396 
10.733 
21.129 

e.4io 

9,427 

2.566 



4.012 
10.331 
32,751 

20.847 
4.337 



8.150 
33.334 



1985 



16.949 
9.184 
ai28 

29.261 

7.512 
6.436 
1.873 
4.334 
20.158 

a.735 

9378 

18.613 

6.370 

10.008 

2.354 



4.127 
10.010 
32.863 

19.299 

4.542 

7.690 
31.531 



1936 



17.472 
9.758 
3.188 

30.418 

6.820 
5.310 
1.795 
4.324 
18.249 

7.367 

9.131 

16.498 

6.426 
9.484 
2.099 



3.652 
9.759 

31.420 

17.788 
4.612 



6.099 
28.«9g 



1987 
Sn^Non 

17.463 

11,*42 
3^59 

32.564 

6.453 
4.957 
2.1S0 
4.512 
18.077 

6.767 
8.187 
14.954 

6.761 
9,975 
2.106 



4.078 
11.327 
34.240 

16.740 
4.853 



7.304 
20,897 



1988 



20.393 

12.764 

3.359 

35.515 

6.947 

5.091 
2^78 
4,577 

18.893 

6.797 

7.885 
14.682 

6.800 
10.441 
2.360 



3.450 
11.404 
34.44S 

17.075 
4.848 



7.445 
29.367 



1989^ 



21.902 

13.138 

3.558 

37.696 

7.249 
4.983 
1,990 
5.437 
19,659 

e.9l0 
7.701 
U.691 

7.272 

11>211 

2.674 



4.030 
12.440 
37.682 

17.553 
6.127 



7.911 
30.590 



1990 



20,727 

14.737 

3.582 

39.046 

7.137 
6.951 
1,944 
5.727 
20.759 

6.S05 
7.667 
14.472 

7.283 

12*662 

2.634 



3.972 
12.236 
38.669 

17.545 
5,623 



8.177 
31.345 



1W1 F 



20.000 to 22,000 

13.000 lo 15.000 

3.000 to 5,000 

37.000 to 40,000 

7.000 to 8.000 

6.000 to 7.000 

1.000 lo 3.000 

5.000 10 7.000 

20.000 lo 22.000 

7.000 to 9,000 

6.000 to 8,000 

14.090 to 16.000 

7,000 lo 9.000 

13.000 lo 15.000 

2.000 10 4.000 



3.000 to 5.000 

10.000 to 12.000 

39.000 to 43.000. 

16.000 to 19.000 

5.000 to 6.000 



a.OOO 10 9.000 
30.000 to 33.000 



Total production #Kpen»e# 140,305 139.608 141.874 132.432 125.085 128.737 133.902 140.219 144.291 145.000 to 149.000 

1/ deludes operator {dwellings. 2J Beginning in 1902. miscellan^ou* operallng axpen*** tncluda other liv^vtogk purch««ee & dairy assessments. Totals niay no 
t>flc«uBa Of rounding. F^tofocast. 

In Form ation contacts: Chris McGath {202) 218^804. Rc^bertMcQroy {202) 219-0800, 



^ Agricultural Outlook 
Table 34-— CCC Net Outlays by Commodrty & Function . 



Rsc«ryoar 



1983 


1M4 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1068 
1 mailon 


1989 


1090 


1991 E 


1992 E 


5.720 

814 

268 

11 

2 

6.815 


-834 

76 

89 

5 

8 

-758 


4.403 

463 

336 

2 

7 

5.211 


10.524 

1,185 

471 

26 

5 

12.211 


12.346 

1.203 

394 

17 

7 

13.967 


e.227 

764 

67 

-2 

7 
9.053 


2.A63 

467 

45 

1 

8 

3.384 


2.450 

361 

-03 

-5 

8 

2.721 


2.411 
261 

62 

14 

7 

2.755 


3.811 

315 

148 

26 

8 

4.308 


3.410 

564 

1.363 


2.536 
333 

244 


4.691 

090 

1.553 


3.440 

047 

2.142 


2.836 

9oe 

1,786 


678 
128 
666 


53 
631 

1,461 


806 
667 

-79 


2.817 
758 
392 


1.863 
608 
431 


BSO 

2.528 

288 

-« 


346 
1.502 
-585 

1 


455 

2.085 

711 

12 


253 

2.337 

1.697 

32 


-346 
1,166 

^76 
8 


-453 

1.205 

-1.676 

7 


-367 

679 

-86 

13 


-307 

505 

5 

1 


-237 

783 
102 

-4 


-79 

410 

20 

-3 


4it 
48 

94 


10 
90 

132 


164 
81 

109 


214 

89 

123 


-65 

73 

152 


-246 

100 
U 5 


-25 
42 

93 


15 

47 
104 


-2 

23 

173 


-27 

18 

198 


328 
3.525 

39B 


362 

1.064 

743 


346 

1.435 

134 


457 
1.411 

102 


535 
1,219 

276 


614 
425 
200 


G20 

OB 

-102 


618 
632 

-34 


634 
757 
667 


724 

573 
1.32? 



-1.542 



1.295 



-314, 



486 



371 



1.665 


3.010 
110 


2/161 
600 


146 
905 


2 

1.446 



COMMOOITY/PROGRAM 
Feed groin* 
Corn 

Grain torghum ' 

Barley 
Ode 

Corn 8iOftt product* 
Total raedOr«lnfl 

Wheal 

Rice 
Upland cotton 

Tobacco 
Dairy 
SoyDa«n« 
Paanuti 

Sugar 
Honey 
Wool 

operating ^itpenae 3/ 
Interest expenditure 
Export prog ram a 4/ 
1980/60 Disaster/ 
Live stock Aeeiatance 
Other 

Total 18,851 7.316 17,683 25.841 22.408 12.461 10.523 6.471 10.560 11.013 

FUNCTION 
Price-support loain (net) 8.438 -27 6.272 13.628 12.199 4.579 -026 -399 267 434 

Direct payments 5/ 
DeAciencv 

Diversion 
Dairy termination 
■Other 
Disaefter 
Total direct paymeni» 

1988/89 crop disaster 
Emergency livaatock/ 

forage a asi stance 
Purcha«e« (n^) 
Producer storage 
payinents 
Processing, storage. 

& transportation 

Operating axpense 3/ 
Interest expenditure 
Export program* 4/ 

Total 18.851 7.315 17.683 25.041 22,408 12.461 10.523 6.471 10.560 11.013 

1/ Rscai 1988 wool & mohair program outlays w*ra f1 30.635.000 but include a one-time advance appropriation of $126,108,000. which vifas 
recorded as a wool program receipt by Treasury. 2/ Approximately $1 ,5 billion In benefits to fanners under the Disaster Assistance Act of 1989 were 
paid in generic certificates & were not recofdeo directly as disaster assistance outlays. 3/ Does not incline CCCTran^rere to Ger^eral Sales Mar^ager. 
4/ Includes Export GuaranT## Program. Exprvt Guarantee Prog ram -Credit RefOfm, Direct Export Credit Program. Market Promo4ion Program. & CCC 
Transfere to the General Sales Manager. 5t Includes cash payments only. Excludes payment*! n-hind in fiscal 83-85 & generic certificatee in fiscal 
86-90. E* Estimated in the fiacal 1902Mid-Sa«sk>n Review based on June. 1001 supply & demand estimates. Minus (-) indicates a r^et receipt 
(excess of repayments or other receipts over gro$§ outlays of funds). 

Informatioo contact: Richard Pazdalski (20i2) 447-5146, 



z7eo 

705 





115 

3.M0 


012 

1,504 





1 

2.117 


0.302 

1.525 







7.827 


6.166 

64 

489 

27 



0.748 


4.833 

3G2 

587 

60 



5.862 


3.071 
8 

260 



6 

4.245 


5.708 

-1 

168 

42 

4 

6.011 


4.178 



189 

3 



4.370 


6.203 



97 

14 



0.314 


6.605 


1 

10 

a 

6.712 




















3.3G6 


2/ 5 


8 






2.540 



1470 



1.331 



1.670 



-479 


31 
-1.131 


533 
116 


156 
-48 


138 
594 


2 

534 


964 


266 


329 


485 


832 


658 


174 


185 


1 


26 


666 


639 


657 


1.013 


1.659 


1.113 


659 


317 


299 


213 


328 

3.625 

398 

'1.607 


362 
1.064 

743 
879 


346 
1.435 

134 
-648 


457 

1.411 
102 
329 


535 

1.210 

276 

305 


614 

425 

200 

1.727 


620 

08 

H02 

"46 


618 
632 
^34 

669 


634 
757 
567 
900 


724 

573 

1.322 

1.373 



December 1991 

Food Expenditures 
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Table 35.— Food Expenditure Estimates 



Sale* 1/ 

0(1-piemtM usa 2/ 
Moala&«nacke3/ 



Salea 1/ 

Off-premlsa use 2/ 
Meals & snacks 3/ 





Annual 




1991 






1991 y«ar Mo-date 


198S 


1989 


1990 


Aug Sept P 
$ ballon 


OctP 


Aug 


SeptP 


OctP 


2567 


272.1 


286.3 


267 23.6 


24.4 


194.8 


218.4 


242.8 


196.5 


206,9 


220.3 


21.1 18.9 

iggosbiltjon 


19.5 


153.0 


171.9 


101.4 


290.2 


289.5 


286.2 


25.2 23.2 


24.0 


189.1 


212.2 


236.2 


216.2 


216.6 


220.2 


20.3 18.2 


187 


143.6 


166.8 


185.4 



Sale* 1/ 

Off-promise use 2/ 
Maals&enacksS/ 



Percent change from year earlier ($bll.) 



4.8 


a4 


6.2 


2,8 


-0.3 


2,g 


3.1 


2.7 


27 


87 


4,8 


7.0 


4.8 


3.0 


6.3 


%:? 


3,7 


3.a 



PercenI change from year earNer(1990 Sbtl.) 



Salei 1/ 

Off-premlee uee2/ 
Meal&&Bnacke3/ 



0.6 
4.4 



-0.2 



-1.1 
2.1 



1,2 

1.5 



■ -i.a 

-0.2 



2.2 
2.2 



-0.3 

0.3 



-0.5 
0,2 



-0.2 

0.4 



VFoodonWfexcludeea^coholjcbeV9ragee). Net MaBcxially adjusted. 2/ Excludes donatione& home production. 3/ Excludes 
donationa, child nutrition subsidiM, & meals njrniehed to employeea, paAients, & inmates. P * preliminary. 



NOTE: This table differs from PersonatConsurn 



)TE 

laic 



mri alcoholic beverages & 
adjustedat annual rates ' 



J from Personar Consumption Expendllures (PCEL tabU 2. for sevarsi rsasons; (1 this serjes ip< 
&peC food which are includadm PCEJZTth^s series is riot seasonally sdjuaM, whereas PCE Is 
: (3) this series reports sales only, but PCE includes food produced & consumed on farms & food 



include* on y food 
' seasortally 
liirnisheo to 



adjusted at annual rates: (3 this series reports sales only, but put mcHidesfooo produced & consumed on Wrmsaiiooq mrnisneoto 
empbyees: (4) tniseeriee includes «ll sales of meals AsriacKS. PCEincludssonly purchases using persofiat funds, excluding bu^ese 
travel A enfertainmenl. For a more compjete discussion of the differences, see "Developing an Integrated Ir^formatjon System for the 
Food Sector. "Agr.-Econ. Rpt. No,575.^ug 1987: 



Information contact: Alden Manchester (202) 219-0880. 



Transportation 



Table 36.— Rail Rates, Grain & Fruit- Vegetable Shipments, 



Rail freight rate index 1/ 
{Dec. 1984=100) 
All products 
Farm products 
Grain 
Food products 

Grain shipments 

Rail carloadinga (1 ,000 cars) 2/ 

Bar^e ehlpmems (mil. ton) 3/ 
Fresh fruJt & vegetable shipmer^ts 4/ 5/ 

Piggy back (mil. cwt) 

Rair{mil. cwt) 

Truck (mil. cwt) 

Cost of operating trucks 
hauling produce 4/ 
Fleet operation (ct«7mlle) 



116.4 



123.4 





Annual 




1990 
Sept 








1991 














1988 


1989 


1990 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


104.8 
105.6 
105.4 
103.2 


106.4 
IOft.4 
108.7 
103.9 


107.5 
110.4 
110.1 
105.4 


107.3 
111,0 
110.6 
1047 


109.6 
112.4 
112.0 
108.3 


109.6P 
111,8P 
111.2P 
108.2 P 


109.5 P 
Ill.ftP 

111.2P 
lOfl.2 P 


109.5 P 
113.1 P 

112.9 P 
IOft.2 P 


109.4 P 
112.6 P 

112.2 P 

107.3 P 


109.5 P 
111.9P 
112.2 P 
108,7 P 


30.7 
3.2 


28.4 
3,3 


27.8 
3.6 


24.0 
3.8 


24,9 
4.0 


20.8 P 
3.7 


24.5 P 
3.6 


26.5 P 
4.4 


27.6 P 

3.8 


27.4 P 
33 


2.3 

2,6 
42.6 


2.2 

2.6 

42.3 


1.ft 

2.3 

41.5 


1.8 

1,7 

37.9 


1.1 

1.4 

42.5 


1.6 

2.6 

43.0 


2.2 

3.1 
45.7 


2.0 

1.9 
46.0 


17. 
0.7 
417 


1.6 
1.6 

36.9 



130.5 



137.5 



126.1 



127,6 



124.6 



1247 



122,6 



122.6 



1/ Department of LalKX. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 21 WeeWy average; from Association of American Railroads. 3/ Shipments on lllinds A Mississippi walen^ays. 
U.S. Corps of Engfcnoors. 4/ Monthly average. Agricultural Marketing Service. USDA, 5/Prellminafydatafw 1990 A 1991. P« preliminary. 



Informatton contact: T.Q. Hutchinson (202) 219-0340. 
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Agricultural Ounook 



Indicators of Farm Productivity 



Table 37.— Indexes of Farm Production, Input Use & Productivity ^^_ 



1932 



1983 



1984 



19S5 



I9&e 



19d7 1968 



I9fi9 1990 2/ 19912/ 















1977.100 










Farm ootput 


116 


99 


112 


118 


111 


110 


102 


114 


117 


120 


All livostock products 3/ 


107 


109 


107 


110 


110 


113 


lie 


lie 


117 


119" 


Meat animalfl 


101 


104 


101 


102 


100 


102 


105 


104 . 


101 


104 


Dairy products 


110 


114 


110 


117 


lie 


lie 


113 


117 


120 


121 


Pcxjnry&oggs 


119 


120 


123 


128 


133 


144 


148 


153 


165 


168 


AltCfofiB4/ 


117 


88 


111 


lie 


109 


108 


92 


107 


113 


111 


P««d grain* 


122 


B7 


lie 


134 


123 


106 


73 


108 


112 


107 


Hay& roraga 


109 


100 


107 


10« 


loe 


102 


89 


101 


101 


108 


Food grain e 


138 


117 


129 


121 


107 


107 


98 


107 


136 


105 


Sugar crop* 


96 


93 


95 


97 


loe 


111 


105 


105 


108 


114 


Cotton 


85 


55 


91 


04 


69 


103 


107 


se 


108 


127 


Tobacco 


104 


75 


90 


81 


03 


82 


72 


71 


85 


84 


Oil Cfopt 


121 


91 


loe 


117 


110 


108 


89 


106 


107 


113 


Cfoptand ue0d for crops 


,101 


88 


99 


98 


94 


88 


87 


90 


90 


^^" 


Crop production p«r aero 


lie 


100 


112 


120 


lie 


123 


106 


119 


126 


" 


Farm input 5/ 


99 


99 


9e 


92 


89 


89 


87 


83 


— :. 


— 


Farm roal aitata 


102 


101 


99 


97 


99 


95 


04 


93 


_— " 


— " 


Mechanical pow«f & machinery 


92 


39 


86 


30 


77 


73 


72 


73 





— 


Agncultural ch^mJcalB 


118 


102 


120 


115 


109 


111 


111 


122 


— ' 


— 


Feed, seedn & ltv«stock 






















pufchasee 


107 


103 


106 


102 


110 


117 


no 


119 


— * 


"" 


Farm output per unit of Input 


U^ 


99 


!fl'7 


128 


124 


124 


117 


128; 


— 


~-.i 


Output per hour of labor 






















Farm 6/ 


126 


99 


121 


130 


139 


M2 


134 


148 


^^ 


N 


Nonfaf m 7/ 


99 


102 


106 


10« 


10S 


109 


111 


112 


-^ 






1/Fof 



hlitorica] data & indexes. •©• Economic Indicators of the Farm 
>for 1990 based on Crop Productiofl: 1990 Summary released 



NA^aTQ^lKTertSck production Tn^ 

pr^ctSn to compute farm output. 4/ Gross crop production includes some mi see llaneoue crops nc^ in flie wP^JgJ® flr«;P» ^^^own 

R cannrt iSft addodto aroes live^ock production fo compute farm output. 5/ includes other items not included m ttie sSparato groups shown. 

6/ Economic ResearclT Service. 7/ Bureau of Ubor Statistics. — ■ not available. 



crop 



Information contact: George Douvelis (202) 219-0432* 



Decembef 1991 

Food Supply & Use 



Table 38.— Per Capita Consumption of Major Food Commodities '^ 
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Commodity 



Red maat« 3/4/5/ 

Beef 

VeaJ 

Lamb & muttoo 

Pork 
Pouliry 3/4/5/ 

Ohkcken 

Turkfty 
Fish & shellfiGh 4/ 
EgpeS/ 
Dairy producis 

OtieeM (excluding cottage) 3/6/ 

Amerloan 

Italian 

Other chee«A 7/ 

Cottage chaaaa 
Beverage milks 3/ 

Ruid whote milk a/ 

Fluid lowfat milk 9/ 

Fluid Gkim milk 
Fluid cream prodticte 10/ 
Yogurt (excluding frozen) 
Ice cream 
Ice milk 
AJi dairy produclfi, milk 

equivalent, mllkfat basis 1 1/ 
Fats & oils — Total fat content 

Butter & margarine (product weight] 

Shonefiir>g 

L^rd & edibie tallow (direct uee) 

Salad & cooking oils 
Fresh fruits 1 2/ 
Canned fruii 13/ 
Dried fnjit 
Frozen fruit 

Fro^n citruejuicea 1 4/ 
Veaetablee.12/ 

Freih 

Canning 

Freezing 
Potatoes. a1M2/ 
Sweetpo<atoes12/ 
Peanui* (eh e^ led) 
Treenuta(eheMed) 
Rour&carsal products 15/ 
Wheat flour 
Rice (milled baiie) 
Caloric sweeteners 10/ 
Coffee [gfeen bean equiv.) 
Cocoa (chocolele ilquor equlv.) 



1983 



1d84 



1d85 



idae 



1987 



19«S 



t9B9 



1990 2/ 











Pounds 








123.9 


123,6 


124.9 


122.2 


117.4 


119,6 


115.9 


112,3 


74.1 


73.6 


74.6 


74.4 


69.5 


66,6 


65.4 


64.0 


1.3 


1.5 


1.5 


1.6 


1.3 


1.1 


1.0 


0.9 


1.1 


1.1 


1.1 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.1 


1.1 


47.4 


47,2 


47,7 


45 2 


45.6 


48,8^ 


48.4 


46.3 


4&J 


47.2 


49.4 


51.3 


55.5 


57.4 


60.8 


63.8 


37.0 


38.2 


39.9 


40,7 


43.4 


44.7 


47,3 


49.4 


6.9 


9.0 


9.6 


10.6 


12.1 


12.6 


13,5 


14.5 


13.3 


14.1 


16,0 


15.4 


16.1 


15^ 


15.6 


15.4 


33.0 


33.0 


32.4 


32.2 


32.2 


31.2 


29.9 


29.6 


20.6 


21.5 


22.5 


23.1 


24.1 


23.7 


23.9 


24.7 


11.fi 


11.9 


12.2 


12,1 


12.4 


11.5 


11,1 


11.1 


6.3 


5.6 


fl.5 


7.0 


7.6 


8.1 


8.5 


9.1 


3.7 


3.9 


3.7 


4.0 


4.1 


4.1 


4.3 


4,4 


4.1 


4.1 


4.1 


4.1 


3.9 


3.9 


3,6 


3.4 


226.6 


227.3 


229.7 


226.6 


226.6 


222.3 


224.3 


221.5 


130,3 


126.9 


123,4 


116.6 


111.9 


105.7 


97.6 


00,3 


85.6 


88.9 


93.7 


98.7 


100.6 


100.6 


106,5 


108.3 


10,6 


11.6 


12,6 


13.5 


14.0 


16.1 


20.2 


22.9 


S.B 


0.2 


6.7 


7.1 


7.1 


7.1 


7,3 


7.1 


3,3 


3.7 


4.1 


4.4 


4.4 


4.7 


4.3 


4.1 


18.1 


18.2 


ia,i 


16.4 


18.4 


17.3 


16.1 


15.7 


e.9 


7.0 


6.9 


7.2 


7.4 


6.0 


6.4 


8.7 


674.2 


563.3 


595.1 


692.6 


602.6 


584.5 


566,5 


571.6 


60.0 


58.9 


64.3 


64.3 


62.9 


63.0 


61.1 


62.7 


15.3 


15.3 


16.7 


16.0 


15.2 


14.8 


14.6 


15.3 


16.5 


21.3 


22.9 


22.1 


21.4 


21.5 


21.6 


22.2 


4.2 


3.8 


3.7 


3.5 


2.7 


2.6 


2.7 


3.0 


23.6 


19.9 


23.5 


24 2 


25.4 


25.8 


24.0 


24.2 


93.0 


91.7 


89.3 


95.8 


101.2 


99.1 


98.7 


92.2 


12.8 


12,3 


12.7 


12.9 


13.6 


13.2 


13.4 


13.6 


2.4 


2.4 


2.7 


2.7 


2.6 


2.9 


3.1 


3.1 


2.9 


3.0 


3.3 


3.6 


3.9 


3.8 


4.8 


4.3 


41.7 


356 


40.5 


43.3 


40^ 


40.1 


34.3 


27.2 


62.5 


60.6 


90.5 


00.9 


95.4 


98.7 


101.0 


96.2 


79.5 


90.7 


67.5 


S7.7 


67.1 


83.1 


00.6 


92,7 


14.4 


17.4 


17.0 


15.8 


16.8 


17,9 


16.9 


18.0 


118.4 


121.9 


122 5 


125.e 


125.6 


122.2 


127.4 


130.6 


4.6 


5.0 


5.4 


4.4 


4.5 


4.1 


4.1 


4.7 


5.9 


6.1 


6.3 


6.4 


6.4 


6.9 


7,0 


62 


2.3 


2.4 


2,4 


2.3 


2.2 


2.3 


2,3 


2.5 


149.0 


tSO.B 


168.0 


163.9 


173.4 


172.9 


175.0 


185.4 


117.7 


119.2 


124,7 


125.7 


120.9 


130.0 


129,2 


137.6 


9.8 


8.6 


9.1 


11.7 


13.9 


14.4 


15.6 


166 


124.3 


127.0 


130.0 


129.1 


132.6 


133.2 


134,3 


137.5 


10.1 


10.2 


10.5 


10.6 


10.2 


9.8 


10.3 


10.2 


3.2 


3.4 


3.7 


3.8 


3.9 


3.8 


3,9 


4.2 




from natural chesfie & 
cream, Neulchalel, Blue 



other dairy products. Includes miscellaneoua cheese n« •hown separately. 7/ ir^cludea Swiss, Brick, Munster, 
je. Gorgon zola. Edam, 8i Gouda. 8/ Plain & flavored . 9/ Plain & flavored eil>uttermllk. 10/ Heavy cream, light c* 



cream t 



half 81 half, Aeouf cream i dip. 11/ Includes condensed A evaporated milk A dry milk producls. 12/F«rmweight. 13/E» 

pineapple & barrier 14/ Single strength equivaJeni 16/ Includes ry«, corn* oat. & bariey products. Excludes quantities ueed in alcohohc 

Beverages, com sweeieners, & fuel. 16/ Dry weight equivalent. 

Information contact" Judy Jonee Putnam <202) 219-0870. 
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